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DOUBLE-DUTY PLAYSUITS 


for Fun—for Work 





Lazy days or busy days—the younger crowd 
goes for smart, cool playsuits in sturdy, 
washable cottons or rayon. 


Wear the two-toned playsuit in Shantoy Rayon for all sports. 
The pleated shorts are pine green, the blouse is almond green, 
Washable, with shrinkage not over 347. Sizes 12-20. 
8-156—Blousce—$2.00. 8-157—Shorts—$2.00. 


( ool, crinkly Seersucker, that takes to soapsuds and needs 

no ironing, makes the one-piece playsuit striped in mint green 
and white. Sizes 10-20. 8-120—$2.25. 

The separate skirt changes it to a smart sport dress 

Sizes 10-20. 8-121—$1.75. 


A_ two-piece playsuit in sturdy, sanforized Denim top-fashion for 
every activity--comes in blue-green with trim-fitting shorts and 
blouse. Sizes 8-20. 8-175—82.25. 


Matching skirt for jaunts in town. Sizes 8-20. 8-176—$1.50. 


Be smart-- wear a Work Hat to match your denims for 


sun protection, Ties to any size. 8-173—95c. 
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N the spring sunshine, all 
across the country, honey- 
bees are foraging for the 

flowers. On_ blurring 
wings, the golden-banded insects 

exploring orchards, fields, 
nd gardens. The harvest of a 
new season has begun. The full 
tide of the honey flow is near at 
hand. Winter months in the 
dark, teeming hive scented with 
wax and honey, are past. From 
millions of tinted flowers, the 
liquid gold of the bees is now 
flowing into hexagonal treasure 
vaults in thousands of cities of 

Wax. 

Life in such an insect metrop- 
olis is carried on in darkness 
the city of the bees is in perma 
nent blackout. The tens of thou- 
sands of workers push their way 
through darkened streets, or over 
the combs which tower in the 
gloom like great apartment 
houses composed of hundreds of 
stories of six-sided rooms. Each 
of these workers has her own 
tasks to do. From the guards 
standing watch at the entrance, 
to the bees of the royal court forming a circle about the queen, 
the insects are busy with their specialized labors. 

If you could sip some of that magic liquid which tasted like 

roast turkey, toffy, and hot buttered toast’ and made little Alice 
grow smaller and smaller until she was able to enter Wonder- 
land, you might become tiny enough to enter the Wonderland 
of the hive. There you would find, as summer progresses, how 

ried are the tasks of the bees, tasks which make possible the 
city they inhabit. 

You would encounter workers busy in the manufacture of 
royal jelly, the creamy fluid which is the food of the future 
queens. You would find others flying in from the fields with 
bee-glue, or propolis. This resinous substance, obtained from 
buds, is employed in covering over rough places, or refuse mat- 
ter that is too large to carry from the hive. Objects as big as 
dead mice have been found covered with a sanitary coating of 
b-e-glue. Every speck of dirt which can be transported is taken 
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GETTING PROPOLIS FROM BUDS 


EDWIN WAY TEALE 


“Busy as a bee” is no idle saying— 
these marvelous insects are wonder- 
fully organized to gather their har- 
vest and pursue their communal life 


WAXEN CITY 


Photographs 
by the author 


outside the hive by the _ insect 
housekeepers. To keep the air 
pure anc the temperature regu- 
lated, other workers—at different 
points within the hive-—fan their 
wings in an efficient air-condition 
ing system which has been in use 
since long before man constructed 
his first village of huts 

At the entrance, you would sec 
a steady stream of nectar-hunters 
and pollen-gatherers pushing past 
the guards at the doorway. These 
foraging bees dart away into the 
sunshine, to return later with their 
honey-crops filled with nectar, or 
the pollen-baskets on their hind 
legs bulging with golden dust 
from flowers. On the combs, 
other workers are waiting to re 
ceive the loads. The nectar goes 
into honey cells, and the pollen ts 
packed into waxen storage bins 
near the brood comb. ‘There it 
will be easily accessible to the 
nurse insects that hurry back and 
forth, feeding the hundreds of 
baby honeybees in their six-sided 
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( radles. 

These nurses are on the run 

from morning until night. For when a larval honeybee is grow- 

ing up, it will eat as many as one thousand three hundred meals 
in a single day 

The story of one of these babies, and the bee into which it 
will develop, will give a pretty clear idea of what life is like in 
the dark interior of a bechive. In a colony of forty thousand or 
sixty thousand bees there is one queen, a few hundred drones, 
or males, and tens of thousands of workers. So, let's follow 
through the development of one of these worker bees and see 
how instinct provides this tiny creature with “‘sealed orders” 
which govern its activities. 

Life begins for a honeybee when it hatches from the grayish, 
comma-shaped egg laid by the queen in one of the brood cells 
As many as six of these eggs a minute are deposited in specially 
cleaned cells by a laying queen. In the course of a single day 
some queens lay more than their own weight in eggs. As the 
queen moves from cell to cell, she follows a spiral course, so 


6 THE 
that each revolution adds to the diameter of the brood area. 

Three days after the sixteenth-of-an-inch-long egg is attached 
“by the tail of the comma” to the cell wall, the baby bee hatches. 
It has little more resemblance to the bright, glinting, winged in- 
sect with which we are familiar than a sack of grain resembles a 
threshing machine. It is without feet or wings. It has no eyes 
and no antennae. A white, helpless grub, it consists almost en 
tirely of stomach. The fact that it is protected within its cell and 
fed by nurse bees enables it to get along with the simplest kind 
of bodily equipment. 


At first, the nurses feed the new-born bee royal jelly. 


Then 
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the fare is shifted to honey and pollen. If the worker larva is 
fed nothing but royal jelly, it turns into a queen. However 
when the usual procedure is followed and the royal-jelly die 
stopped after the second day, the larva becomes a worker bec 
Drones come from unfertilized eggs; workers and queens fron 
fertilized ones. 

The size and frequency of the baby bee's meals increase as | 
develops. During the final day of its existence as a grub, it | 
cating twenty per cent of the time. 
is to eat and grow. Both of these things it does to an amazing 
degree. In the first three days, it increases in size two hundred 
and forty times. At the end of the fifth day, when it is read 
to spin its cocoon and retire for its change into the adul 
form, it is more than one thousand five hundred times its 
original size. This development is almost as spectacular as 

4 though, in less than a week, a mouse should grow to the siz« 
of an clephant. 


Its whole purpose in lif 


When the larva has spun its cocoon within its cradle-cell 


the nurse bees produce a porous cover of wax. Beneath this 


cover, magical changes alter the form of the grub. In twelve 


€" days it develops eyes, jaws, legs, fect, feelers, wings. At the 
) | ) J & i 


end of that time, it is ready to bite its way to freedom and 
join its sister-workers in the crowded, busy life of the hive 
To insure that all the varied tasks are carried out within 
this insect city, Nature has adopted an ingenious plan 
Bees of different ages perform different work. The suc- 
cessive developments of glands within the bodies of the 
workers act as little alarm clocks to tell the insects when 
to begin their various labors. 
The initial work of the newly emerged worker is acting 
as nursemaid to her baby sisters. Until she is six days 
old, she continues feeding honcy and pollen in frequent 
meals to the growing larvae. Then her work changes 
Her little half-inch-long body becomes a tiny factory for 
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the manufacture of royal jelly. It is during this period when 

her head glands are producing the cream-like fluid, that she 
may join the royal court, facing toward the queen and feed- 
ing her some of the fluid during pauses in egg-laying. Or 
she may aid in feeding the new-born grubs their earliest 
royal jelly meals. Or she may help stock the large peanut- 
shaped queen cells with food for the maturing larger larvae 
within them. 

It is not until our worker bee is fifteen days old that she 
emerges for the first time from the darkness of the hive’s 
interior. The light of the sun strikes her great, many- 
lensed eyes, and her parchment-like wings blur and lift 
her one-five-thousandth-of-a-pound body into the air. On 
her initial flights near the entrance of the hive, the young 
bee circles about and then lands. Bee-keepers call such 
early solos ‘‘play flights.”’ After trying out her wings, she 

returns again to the interior of the hive. For still an- 

other weck she continues as a serving maid within the 
waxen city, before she is ready for the adventures of nec- 
tar-hunting in the open fields. 

During this last week in the hive, the worker seems 
largely concerned with making wax. This remarkable 
material, which makes the bee-city possible, is produced 

by little glands on the lower side of the insect’s abdomen, When 
making wax, young workers cluster together in a golden mass 
The temperature rises rapidly within the cluster—heat is essen- 
tial to the production of this building material of the insects. 
On the eight so-called wax-plates of the insect’s body, flat, al- 
most transparent pieces of beeswax make their appearance. 
Suggesting tiny fish scales, they are produced by a gland secre- 
tion which hardens on the plates. 

This plastic material provides the “building bricks’’ used by 
the architects and builders of the hive. It is molded by the jaws 
of the insects to form the delicate yet amazingly strong comb. 
Sometimes the hexagonal cells of honeycomb have walls only 
two-one-thousandths of an inch thick. Yet the comb has such 
strength it will support twenty-five times its own weight. It is 
also resistant to heat, enduring temperatures up to one hundred 
and forty degrees before it melts. If this were not true, if the 
comb softened with heat too easily, the industrious bees would 
lose their whole store of liquid gold every time a summer heat- 
wave enveloped the hive. 

In making the comb, each worker uses only the bit of wax it 
produced itself. Yet, with one insect adding a dab of wax and 
another doing likewise—without any apparent boss, or director, 
or yardstick, or blueprint—the bees create honeycomb that is a 
marvel of scientific precision. Every (Continued on page 42) 
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THESE ARE HARD-WORKING NURSE BEES FEED 
LARVAE IN A BROOD COMB. IF YOU LOOK WELI 
CAN SEE THE LARVAE WHICH LOOK SOMEWHAT 
TINY SHRIMPS CURLED INSIDE THE OPEN CELLS 


ABOVE: THE VELVETY PETAL OF AN IRIS IS A 
ING PLACE FOR THIS BEE THAT IS EXPLORING 
FLOWER FOR HONEY IN THE PROCESS, IT 
GET WELL COATED WITH POLLEN WHICH IT WILI 
CARRY TO CROSS-FERTILIZE OTHER BLOSSOMS 
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iT: THESE BEES WITHIN THE HIVE ARE ENGAGED 
ERFORMING VARIOUS DUTIES AS THEY CRAWL TO 
FRO OVER THE MANY-CELLED MOUNTAINS OF WAX 





A story of two girls from the Kentucky 
hills—one of them got the limelight, 
and one of them got her heart’s desire 


Senior Girls’ House, the door slamming gaily 
behind her. She paused by the rough log rail- 
ing, peering down into the valley far below where the 
main buildings of Round Valley Settlement School 
clustered like patient, brown cattle resting in the 
shadow of the hills. 
There was no one in the house behind her, no one 
within hearing. ‘Lucy flung back her head and began 
to sing: 


Ls: CROCKETT darted out on the porch of 


"I'll give to you a paper of pins, 
“And that's the way our love begins, 
“If you will marry me, Miss, 

"If you will marry me!” 


Rich and full, the contralto notes rang out across 
the Kentucky valley. And suddenly the porch was the 
stage of a New York City theater, and the trees and 
buildings below were people who had come to hear her 
and the rest of the Round Valley chorus in their benefit 
performance on Saturday. 

Delight, bright as the gold of the setting sun, 1I- 
lumined Lucy’s thin, freckled face as she went through 
the duet which she and Hallie Hammond were to sing 
at that performance. 


“Till give to you a dress of red, 
“Stitched all around with golden thread, 
"If you will marry me, Miss, 

"Tf you will marry me.” 


Like a gallant suitor, Lucy bowed and proffered her 
hand beseechingly to her imaginary partner, then re- 
plied with Hallie’s feminine verses. The ballad con- 
cluded, she nodded approvingly. 

“It's a pure pity I can't sing thataway when I'm with 
Hallie,” she murmured aloud. ‘But, lawsy, when I’m 
standing next her I feel just like a scarecrow singing to 
a queen, she’s that pretty and feisty. And my voice 
won't pay no more heed to me than a quarrelsome young-un.” 

The faint clanging of the supper bell sent her scurrying down 
the path that zigzagged steeply through the pines and laurel. 
And as she half ran, half slid, she hummed to herself. Scare- 
crow of no scarecrow, she was starting for New York tomorrow 

-she, Lucy Crockett, who had never been Outside in all her 
days! And what's more, she was going to sing a.duet before 
hundreds and hundreds of city folk. 

"Whohoo, Lucy! Wait for me.” 

She paused in the gravel path that cut across a vegetable 
garden. 

“I been over at Sewing House,” panted Dorothy Rand, brush- 
ing her short black hair out of her black eyes. “I got my new 
slip done so’s I can wear it to New York. Oh, Lucy, I can't 
noways get it through my headpiece that we're both going Out- 
side! Tomorrow!” 

“No more can I.” 

For a moment they stared at each other solemnly, then hand 
in hand raced on to the dining hall. An unusual din of chatter 
greeted the girls as they entered the dining hall and hurried to 
their places at the long senior table. Excitement, like an urgent- 
ly cracking whip, snapped at the slow Southern drawls, sending 
them galloping noisily down the road of conversation. 


LUCY 
WAIT FOR HER FRIEND WHO WAS 
JUST 





A PAPER 


By ESTHER GREENACRE HALL 





PAUSED IN THE PATH 10 


AS EXCITED AS SHE WAS 


“Lawsy, I feel too jiggery inside to eat,” Lucy mumbled to 
Dan Fink as she passed him a huge bowl of potatoes. 

“TI tuck away your share,” he grinned. “Takes more’n an 
engine ride to spoil my appetite.” And he heaped his plate 
high. “Anyways, it’s untelling what kind of food we'll get on 
a train. This may be our last right meal.” 

Hallie leaned forward across the table. “For Massy sakes, 
Dan, haven't you read about dining cars?” she said superiorly. 
“Why, the food in them will make this stuff taste like dry pone.’ 

“Yeah?” Dan retorted. ‘Well, I like dry pone. Pass the 
bread, Hallie.” 

“You better not eat too much, or you won't be able to squeeze 
into them new duck pants,” Hallie retorted as she shoved the 
bread at him. Then, raising her voice, she said petulantly, “I 
think it’s a pure pity we girls have to wear them plain cotton 
dresses on a city stage. Why, we won't even look as prettied up 
as the boys in their white pants and shirts. And all of us in 
white tennis shoes. Tennis shoes!” 


"Shush,” watned Dorothy, “he'll hear you,” and she glanced 
warningly at Mr. Starr, head of the school, who was seated at 
a nearby table. 

Hallie tossed her yellow curls. ‘I don't care if he does. If he 
were a woman, he'd know that we ought to dress up proper.” 
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Incredulously, Lucy stared at the other girl. How could Hallie 
talk so about the identical frocks which the girls were to wear in 
the benefit? Why, they were lovely, with their short putfed 
sleeves, their tight-fitting high waists, and their full skirts. 
Bright green they were, with hems of orange and red. 

“I think a heap o' those frocks,’ she burst out. “They're such 
a gladsome color. And, anyways, it wouldn't be fitten to sing 
old English ballads in fancy frocks.” 

Hallie ignored her contemptuously. “‘Ma allows we'll ‘pear 
like a flock o' moulting hens,” she complained. ‘She had tt in 
head to buy me a fine frock outen the send-and-fotch catalog 
It was a pure beauty, pink silk with ruties long as Crooked 
Creek.” 

“Pink silk,” breathed Dorothy. 
heap of money.” 

“Just three dollars,” Hallie shrugged nonchalantly. 
| Dorothy nudged Lucy. ““Mayhaps if #) pappy was a moon- 
shiner, I could pay that much for a dress, too, 


“Lawsy, it would've cost a 


she whispered. 
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Illustrated by ELLIS CREDLE 


Lucy nodded. Three dollars! She wouldn't even think of 
spending that much on a dress, not even if its ruffles stretched to 
New York. Lawsy, no! She'd save that money toward the day 
when she could go to Berea College. 

Viciously she attacked her meat with knife and fork, the trip 
Outside dwarfed by the thought of money. For four years she'd 
been earning her way through Round Valley, even staying on 
summers to earn enough for the next year's tuition. And always 
she'd thought that, some way, she'd get cash for at least one year 
at Berea. She could earn her board and room once she got there 
But there were tuition and the expenses of the trip and a few 
necessary clothes. 

For why are you quarreling at your plate ?” asked Dorothy 
softly. “You aiming to cut it to pieces 7” 

The tinkling of a bell cut short Lucy's answer. Mr. Starr had 
riscn and was standing beside his table. His round face beamed 
with pride. 

Boys and girls, this is a happy occasion,” he began. His 
genial voice was suddenly husky. “Once again, Round 
Valley seniors are going north to raise money for their 
school. This year, our annual benefit is particularly 
significant. Due to the war, our contributions have 
dropped off alarmingly. It is therefore our great hope 
that our benefit this year will create even more interest 
in our school than past appearances have done.” 

He paused, then smiled boyishly. “I'm afraid I'm 
getting sentimental. But let me add that I have com 
plete confidence in our seniors. If they sing as natural 
ly as they do around our hearths, if they run the sets as 
gaily as they do out on our lawns, then they can’t fail 
to win the hearts of even sophisticated New Yorkers 
Shall we all stand up for the seniors ? 

There was a loud scraping of chairs, then a tribute 
of silence. Lucy sat very straight. The familiar figures 
around her were blurred, and there was a lump in her 
throat. 

‘Be seated, please.” 

Again the room rang with voices 

After supper the twelve seniors gathered in the small 
assembly hall for their final rehearsal 

We'll omit the sct-running tonight and concentrate 
on the music,” Mr. Starr decided. “Ready now? ‘Fair 
Ellender’ first 

Standing in a half circle, boys alternating girls, with 
the director unobtrusively placed at one end of the linc 
they went through the ballads. Now loud and merry, 
the words of a rollicking tune poured through the log 
walls out into the twilight. Now low and sad, the 
notes of a minor-keyed ballad crept like wounded ani 
mals into the corners of the room 

And then it was time for the duet. Hallie stepped 
forward with confident grace, her elfin face demure 
bencath its halo of curls. Daintily she curtsied to Lucy, 
who faced her, stiff and tens¢ 

‘If Hallie didn't hold her head up to be above me, 
I could do a heap sight better,’ Lucy thought numbly 
As it was, she could think only of her own skinny awk 
wardness, of her straight hair and freckled face. Some 
how she was singing mechanically 

All right, girls,” Mr. Starr told them as they con 
cluded. “Perhaps, Lucy, you might enter into the spirit 
of the words a bit more dramatically. 

“Tl shore ‘nough try,” she said earnestly 

There was a big crowd out, early next morning, to 


watch the seniors board the one freight car on the 
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logging train that would take them to Windsor Town to catch 
the train north. All the younger students were there, and 
parents who had traveled half the night by foot and mule back. 
With proud self-consciousness, Hallie’s mother presented her 
with an imposing, brown-paper-covered parcel. 

“I'm plumb out of heart not to have ary boughten thing fer 
you,” Lucy's mother told her as they stood together on the out- 
skirts of the crowd. ‘But here’s some biscuits and a mite o’ 
sorghum to eat on the train.’” The brown paper bag shook in 
her thin hands. 

“T'll shore pleasure in them,’’ Lucy said warmly. 

Her mother drew back and eyed her appreciatively. “You 
look right purty in them clothes the school got you for the trip. 
I'm that proud I can't tell you, thinking on your singing afore 
all them fancy folks—just you and Hallie.” 

“So'm I,’" Lucy smiled gravely. 

““Mayhap this trip Outside will make up a mite for not being 
able to go to college next year?” Her tired eyes scanned her 
daughter's face anxiously. 
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“All right, folks. Line up. We'll be going on soon.” 

Silently they took their places. How pretty they all looked, 
Lucy thought proudly. The girls’ green skirts stood out perky 
as spring flowers. And the boys’ open-neck white shirts accen- 
tuated the warm tan of their skin. Only Hallie looked strange, 
coat still hugged about her. Quietly they stood, poised for the 
moment when they would run lightly, noiselessly, out upon the 
stage and weave the intricate mazes of the centuries—the old 
folk dance that would open the program. Mr. Starr mopped 
his forehead, glanced at his watch. 

“Two minutes to go, Hallie. You'll have to shed that coat.” 

For an instant Hallie hesitated. Then, with a defiant uplift 
of her chin, she shrugged off her coat and stood, garish in pink 
taffeta. A horrified gasp burst from the group. Mg. Starr's 
mouth opened and shut noiselessly. A drop of perspiration 
rolled unheeded off his chin. With forced unconcern, Hallie 
shook out her flattened skirts. They made a loud, rustling 
crackle in the silence. Then Mr. Starr spoke, and his voice 

shook with dismay and anger. 


Lucy managed a smile. “Of “You can't go on, Hallie. 
course it will,” she said. ) eetiadlieait PSVEYVOSY LY LL You'd be ridiculous. We can get 
They were off now, jolting on “ v along without you in the sets and 
the benches the school had placed ? § aoe B | 0 songs. I'll take your place. But 
inside the freight car. Ill at ease 0) pt ng att 4 ( the duet! Well, we'll have to 
in their new mail-order outfits. ») (7 skip that.” 
they eyed one another like stran y) By ELIZABETH HONNESS ¢ Lucy stared at him unbelieving- 
zers. But by the time they reached i ¢ nea Te ly. Give up the duet! But that 
Windsor de and boarded the The sky sends forth its lancers ( was one of ‘the main features of 
northbound train they were reac- In shining rows of rain, ( the program. It gave variety to 
quainted, bound firmly together in Caparisoned in silver ¢ the chorus numbers. 
the face of this new experience. ) be rie ¢ But Ma bought this dress ‘spe- 
And then, dazed but exhilarated 4 To win a quick campaign, »  Cially for my duet,’ Hallie was 
by the long trip, they were in New ‘ ¢ wailing. “It just suits my part.” 
York. Nothing they had ever read a i ail Chanel ¢ Lucy's thoughts darted hither 
about could equal the wonders of — 0) - en jibes — ¢ and thither through the thicket of 
the city. In cars supplied by A Peals forth from its redoubt ( her mind. There must be a way 
trustees of the school, they were And all the sky's battalions Q out. Yes, she had it! She could 
whisked from one sight to another. 4 ’ 4 sing her verses on the stage and 
“My mind's all gummed up % Prepare a heavenly rout. ¢ Hallie could reply from the wings. 
with pictures of buildings and ( The effect would be different, 
statues and museums and _ such- ) The eartl ‘ths 1 the might even be good. She started 
like, till I can't even think ary =~ ” ee CEE SRE THEM, ¢ to step forward, then paused as a 
more,’ Dorothy complained as She yields her captives up- y better but unwelcome way out 
they sc urried about the hotel room, 4 Each snowdrop, crocus prisoner, ( came to her. 
dressing for the benefit on Satur- A . ¢ Hallie was the one who should 
day night. Each nodding tulip cup. (© be out on the stage. Hallie was 
“It’s a pure comfort to get on ; the one who would appeal to the 
this green dress,” Lucy answered, = &e-\< Neo ~ -SOSD -<\<% audience, who would create inter- 


fondly perking out her skirt. “‘It 
takes me back to Round Valley.” 

Backstage at Town Hall, they grouped close together for re- 
assurance. Furtively they peeked from the wings into the audi- 
torium. 

“Lookit them ladies without ary clothes on their backs,” 
whispered Dorothy. “Do you reckon Mr. Starr will let them 
stay?” 

Hallie giggled. “Dorothy! 
evening clothes they've got on.’ 
tighter about her slender figure 

“Lawsy, aren't you roasting with that coat on?” exclaimed 
one of the boys. 

Hallie tossed her curls with disdain. “I'm downright chilly,” 
she replied curtly, and Lucy saw that her usually rosy cheeks 
were pale. 

“Why, Hallie’s plumb upset,” she thought wonderingly. It 
was amazing that Hallie, the self-confident, the beautiful, could 
be perturbed. 

“You're awful pale, Hallie,’’ Dorothy said critically. 

Hallie scowled. ‘‘Hit's a sight to the world that Mr. Starr 
won't let us "yaw up our faces like proper stage folks. He's—” 
She broke off as the head of the school approached them. 


Don't be dumb-witted. That's 
Nervously she pulled her coat 


est in Round Valley. 
belonged in the wings. 
Her face was pale beneath its sprinkling of freckles as she 
darted out of line and up to the harassed leader. “Mr. Starr,” 
she said breathlessly, “Hallie and I'll change dresses—she’s my 
size. The other girls’ dresses would be too big. Then Hallie can 
sing on the stage, and I'll answer from back here.” 

What's that? What's that? Oh, I see! Why, that might 
do. Yes, it might. But Hallie’s not the one to go out front. 
She doesn't deserve it.” 

That doesn’t matter,” Lucy said impatiently. “We've got 
to do what's best for the program. And you know your own 
self that she play-acts better'n I do.” 


She, Lucy, 


“You're right, Lucy,” he agreed reluctantly. “You girls 
change dresses during the intermission. The duet follows right 


after that. Step out of line, Hallie. Ready?” 

“It's not fair,” Dorothy hissed angrily. 

They were out on the stage. Automatically Lucy ran through 
the set, wheeling, bowing, feet obeying the high, barking com- 
mands of Dan who was caller. Faster, faster, faster! There! 


Breathless, they swung into line while out across the footlights 
applause thundered like the wind over Coon Mountain. And 
now they were singing, harmoniously, naturally, the song-tunes 
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which their grandsires had bequeathed to them, the ballads 
which even now their parents were singing in steep cornfields, 
around scorching hearth fires. 

“I'm not going to do song-tunes out here with Hallie afore 
all these city folks,” Lucy thought dully. “‘T'll ne’er tell Mammy. 
She'd be plumb out of heart if she knew.” 

The intermission came, and Lucy and Hallie hurried to the 
dressing room. In gat 99 silence Lucy yanked off her 
dress. “I don’t want your frock,” she said firmly when Hallie 
handed over the pink taffeta. “I'll just put on my coat.” 

The stage lights blinked warningly. The audience hushed. 
And Hallie, a winsome smile on her piquant face, tripped alone 
out on the big stage. There 
was a2 murmur of appreciation 
from the onlookers. Lucy, in 
the wings, waited until it sub- 
sided. Then huskily, a bit un- 
certainly, she began, “T'll give 
to you a paper of pins—’’ 

At the first words, Hallie 
stood on tiptoe, hand cupped 
to ear to catch the importunings 
of her lover in the distance. 
At the end of the first verse she 
drew back, shaking her curls 
playfully as she caroled her an- 
swer. Lucy listened intently, 
then swung into her response. 
And suddenly the Hallie she 
knew, the Hallie who made her 
self-conscious, was no longer 
there. She was merely a voice. 
And Lucy was alone, back on 
the porch at Senior House, and 
the audience out front was 
nothing more than quiet, be- 
loved Round Valley. 

Confident, deep, rich with 
emotion, Lucy's contralto swept 
from the wings, ending in one 
last poignant appeal: 


“I'll give to you the key of my 
heart, 
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beamed the leader. 
“Who was the voice 


“Thanks. Mighty glad you liked it,” 

Hutchins's keen eyes swept the group. 
offstage ?”” 

Mr. Stare looked puzzled for a moment. 
Lucy. In the ‘Paper of Pins’ number ?”’ 

“That's right. Where is she?” 

Dan and Dorothy gave Lucy a simultaneous push that shoved 
her unceremoniously before him. 

“You've a grand voice,’ Hutchins told her. “Anyone who 
can make her personality felt without being seen is just what we 
need for radio." He turned to Mr. Starr. “I’m getting up a 
program to go over the air next Tuesday night at nine—a pro- 

gram of folk songs from every 


“Oh, you mean 


ous part of the country—Negro, 


Western, and so forth. This 
girl's just the person I need to 
do the Southern numbers. I've 
had a heck of a time finding 
someone really good. The spon- 
sors will pay her well.” 

Mr. Starr was perplexed. 
“Really, sir, none of us have 
ever done anything commercial 
except these benefits for the 
school, and I—” 

“We'll pay her two hundred 
dollars for fifteen minutes’ mu- 
sic,” the young man broke in 
impatiently. 

“Two hundred dollars!” the 
chorus breathed as one. 

Lucy touched Mr. Starr's 
arm. “That would shore help 
the school a lot, wouldn't it?” 
she whispered. 

Mr. Starr's face cleared. 
“Why, of course. That would 
justify the performance. Half 
of the money could go to 
Round Valley and half to you, 
Lucy.” 

Dorothy, close behind her, 
gave her a delighted pinch. 
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That we may lock and never 2) ; a 
poe SBF igs she whispered. “Look at Hal- 
Pre ie lie’s face!” 
If you will marry me, me, . 
rie But Lucy was too befuddled 
If you will marry me. 
to notice the petulance, the 
Outstage, Hallie clasped her LUCY FELT SHE WAS ALONE THERE AND HER VOICE SWEPT OUT anger that stripped Hallie’s 


hands delightedly to her breast: 


“I do accept the key of your heart, 
“That we may lock and never part, 
“And I will marry you, you, 

"And I will marry you!” 

It was over. Lucy dropped limply on a chair. They'd finish 
up without her, for there was no time for another change of 
dresses. At last they were winding up with “Barbara Allen.” 
Now they were answering curtain calls, hands linked in a long 
chain, the girls curtseying, the boys bowing. And they swarmed 
backstage. 

“Well done, Lucy!” Mr. Starr patted her shoulder. But she 
felt none of the buoyancy of the others. She'd missed the play- 
acting on the stage, missed the last half of the program, and try 
as she might she felt an outsider. 

“Mr. Starr?” A brisk voice spoke from the stage door and a 
tall young man towered above them. 

“Right here,” answered Mr. Starr, polishing his glasses hap- 
pily on a moist handkerchief. 

“I'm Roger Hutchins from Interstate Broadcasting Company. 
Fine program.” 


FROM THE WINGS, DEEP, CONFIDENT, AND RICH WITH EMOTION 


face of beauty. 

Mr. Starr was thinking aloud. 
“One of our trustees might take care of Lucy for the next two 
days. The rest of us leave tomorrow noon.” 

“Good,” Hutchins said crisply. “I'll come around to your 
hotel in the morning to complete arrangements. Where are you 
staying? Fine. And thanks. Good-bye, Lucy!” 

She stared at him. Half of two hundred! It couldn't be—yet 
it was—a hundred dollars. 

They were all pressing about her, laughing, exclaiming. And 
people from the audience were streaming in, congratulating Mr. 
Starr, kindly curious to see real backwoods people. 

Lucy caught Dorothy's hand. “Come on,” she whispered. 

Together they wriggled through the crowd and away to the 
dressing room. “I think Hallie’s gone to change,” Lucy said as 
they walked down a corridor. 

They opened the door of the dressing room, then halted 
abruptly at the sound of a sharp, tearing rip. Over in a corner, 
Hallie was recklessly tearing her pink taffeta into shreds. 

“Lawsy!" was all Lucy could find to say. 

Close beside her, Dorothy whispered, “It'll take more'n a 
paper of pins to fix that frock, I reckon!” 


MEET the MALONES 


PART THREE 


In which Mary Fred’s sky 
breaks out in rosy clouds 
because of the sudden at- 
tentions of a school hero 


EANY had offered to take the 
B first third of the fmonth and do 
the cooking while Johnny and 
Mary Fred did the cleaning inside and 
out. Then, for the last two-thirds of 
the month, Mary Fred and Johnny 
would do the cooking together. “‘Be- 
cause, Mary Fred said, “Beany knows 
more about balanced meals and cheap 
cuts than Johnny and I do together.” 
Saturday morning Beany was up at six and, like a command- 
ing general, she routed out Johnny to shovel the snowy walks 
and called Mary Fred to get up. 

“Okay, okay, I'll be right down,” Mary Fred murmured and 
dropped back into the warm, drowsy depths from which she 
had been roused. 

The door's opening wakened her and she groaned inwardly, 
“This is Beany coming to pull the covers off me!" Sleepily she 
gripped the blanket’s edge, burrowed deep under it, and waited, 
braced. But no hand yanked at the covers. She opened one eye 
warily, then the other. A little girl, cheeks blue with cold, with 
a great bushel basket beside her, was down on all fours peering 
under the bed. 

Mary Fred said as she stret hed, “Hi, there, 
Lorna! Did you lose something ” 

The five-year-old looked solemnly up at 
her. “The place is alive with them, Jock says.” 

“With what. Cutic 7 ’ 
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“With rabbits, Jock says. He says 
I could fill a basket full without bat- 
ting an eye—Jock says.” 

Mary Fred yawned herself out of 
bed. She disillusioned the little girl. 
“We've only one rabbit, honey, but 
he's almost big enough to fill that 
basket.” 

Lorna and her brother Jock were 
refugee children sent over from England to their great-uncle, a 
man who tended Miss Hewlitt’s small acreage and lived in a 
two-room cottage of his own, close to the English Lit teacher's 
bungalow. Often, on week-ends, the Malones had taken the 
children into their home and tried to make up to them for their 
loneliness. 

Miss Hewlitt was under Mary Fred’s window now, talking 
to Johnny whose snow shovel had ceased its scraping. As Mary 
Fred closed her windows, she could hear them discussing ‘‘the 
book’ and something about having the news items of the paper 
weave the pattern of it. 

Lorna was mourning, “Jock said there were such a lot of 
teeny-weeny rabbits!” 

Mary Fred sought to lift the child’s disap- 
pointment as she wriggled into her third-best, 
faded red sweater. “Frank isn't teeny-weeny, 
but he makes faces at you. Like this—’’ she 
gave a graphic demonstration. 

Miss Hewlitt, waiting at the foot of the stairs 
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By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


WHEN SHE CAME OUT OF CLASS, DIKE WAS WAITING 
FOR HER. TO THE SURPRISE OF THE OTHER GIRLS, 
HE TOOK HER ARM AND GUIDED HER DOWN THE STEPS 





The Story So Far 





The young Malones—Mary Fred, sixteen; Johnny, fifteen; 
and Beany, thirteen—were the children of a famous newspaper 
editor, Martie Malone, of the Denver “Evening Call.” Their dead 
mother had believed that young people should be — up to 
be self-reliant and repared to meet emergencies by making their 
own decisions. Their father, too, bad the same ideas, and the 
young Malones grew up to be responsible and capable, al- 
though—being warmly human and at times even rash—the) 
made plenty of mistakes. Problems too difficult for them to 
solve personally they brought before the family council, presided 
over by their father. 

Mary Fred needed the advice of the council after she 
had impulsively bought the lame horse, Mr. Chips, to 
keep him from being sold to a cruel farmer, for she had 
only 1 enough money to pay for him, and none to 
buy feed; and Johnny, too, wished to consult the coun- 
cil when his jalopy collided with an egg truck driven by 
a cowboy from Wyoming, Ander Erhart, and smashed 
the eggs, for he had to pay for the damage. Neither 
Mary Fred nor Johnny, however, thought of asking 
their father for the money to pull themselves out of 
these scrapes, but cast about for ways in which to earn 
it. The cook (called Mrs. “No-Complaint’ Adams, to 
distinguish her from their haughty neighbor, Mrs. "So- 
cially-Prominent” Adams) was leaving, and Mary Fred 
thought she and Johnny and their practical younger 
sister, Beany, might do the work and earn the cook's 
wages. They decided to bring the matter before the 
council which, that evening, was attended by their two 
dinner guests—old Emerson Worth, a former news- 
paperman, and Ander Erhart, the Wyoming cowboy 
who had proved to be the nephew of Mrs. Socially- 
Prominent Adams. The consensus of opinion, with 
which their father agreed, was that the young Malones 
should take the cook's place and be paid her wages, the 
arrangement to terminate immediately if they failed in 
any of the details of their housekeeping job. 





with the small, swaggering Jock, said to Mary Fred as 
she came down the steps, “Is it imposing too much 
on you to keep the children for us today? Poor old 
Charley is just beside himself sometimes, trying to keep 
up with them. I promised to take them off his hands, 
but I have some research at the library which will keep 
me all day.” 

“Of course we'll keep them, Miss Hewlitt.” 

Miss Hewlitt had brought a sack of bananas, some 
whipping cream, and another present which brought an 
almost audible groan from Beany—two dozen eggs. 
‘And all those mangled eggs spilling out of our icebox 
now,’ whispered Beany as Miss Hewlitt went out the 
front door. 

Lorna came running in from the Oy 





back porch. ‘Frank did wig- 
gle his nose, just like you did, 
Mary Fred.” 


Monday morning dawned 
like any other day. Mary Fred 
had no way of knowing that 
it was to be a day of won- 
drous significance to her. She 
had no way of knowing, as 
she shoved her feet into her 
saddle brogues, that her fect 
would return from school, 
treading not on snowy side 
walks but on rosy clouds. 

She was so busy feeding 
Mr. Chips and wiping down 
the stairs and setting the 
rooms to rights, that she had 
no more than a minute to run a comb through her hair and fas- 
ten her pompadour curl with two bobby pins. But that was the 
last time for many a day that feeding Mr. Chips and writing a 
hurried note to Elizabeth and planning menus was to seem im- 
portant. And the last time that she was to run a thoughtless, 
hurried comb through her dark, 
curly hair and feel satisfied 
with it. 

Passing Lila’s corner on the 
way to school, she had been 
joined by her friend as she had 
for some eleven years—Lila, 
with her friendly, adoring 
smile. Another three blocks 
and there was Janet McKean 
waiting for them—short, happy, 
crinkly-eyed, witty Janet, who 
wore shades of reddish brown 
and orange to bring out the glint 
in her reddish-brown hair and 
the sparkle of her reddish- 
brown eyes. One of the boys at 
Harkness High had remarked 
that Janet McKean could laugh 
out loud with her eyes. 

They always had to wait for Alberta, always had to grumble 
at her for being late. Alberta, with her blond hair and pink. 
and-white skin and violet blue eyes, was the prettiest of the four 
girls—and she knew it. But her very conceit, which remained 
unruffled under all their ribbing, was refreshing. Alberta guided 
the talk toward the Spring Formal and the dress she was plan- 
ning in Costume Designing. She had samples of 
taffeta and net and jersey which she dangled be- 
fore them. 

Alberta said, “What's this fantastic story, Mary 
Fred, about you buying a horse with the money your 
grandmother sent you for a formal ?”’ 

“T just bought half of him with the fifteen dollars 
Nonna sent me for my birthday.” 

Janet McKean, who was interested in psychology, 
said, “Nonna! Tch-tch-tch! How successful ca- 
reers do affect some feminine minds! Imagine a 
grandmother who insists on being called Nonna— 
she must have a vanity complex.” 

“She's my step-grandmother,”” Mary Fred said. 
“And she just isn’t the kind of female you'd call 
Grandma.” She pictured Nonna, as they saw her 
on those fleeting stop-over visits when she was hur- 
trying from her successful interior decorating busi- 
ness in Philadelphia to the Pacific coast. Nonna 
was slender and alert, and her hair was silver blond 
under her smart hats. She locked thirty-ish, but 
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Beany, mathematician and real- 
ist, said, “She's close to fifty. 
If our mother were alive, she'd 
be thirty-nine—and Nonna 
was about ten years older. I'll 
bet her hair is touched up.” 

At school, a current of ex- 
citement ran through the halls. 
“Did you know Dike Williams 
is back?” Dike Williams, a 
senior, was the school’s biggest 
Big Shot. He was a football 
idol—sports’ writers gave him 
most of the credit for Harkness 
High’s championship.  Basket- 
ball was coming up, and he was 
their surest shot. To add to 
his heroic aura, he had been 
hurt in the last game of the 
season in December, and had 
been out of school until just now—-and this was January 

With Dike’s return, the tempo of the whole school seemed 
quickened. No student was more quoted in the Harkness High 
Sentinel. In the latest issue there had been these columns, “My 
Favorite Food; My Favorite Amusement; My Favorite Girl.” 
Mary Fred remembered Dike Williams's favorites—hamburgers : 
dancing; and as for his favorite girl, “T'll take a smooth little 
queen.” He didn’t add, but he might as well, ‘‘No studes or 
mop-squeezers for me.” 

That was Harkness High jargon. The ‘'studes’’ were the 
spectacled grinds with high grades. The “mop-squeezers’” were 
the girls who served on committees, who worked on the Sentinel. 
who did the grubby. behind-the-scenes jobs. They were the 
ones who worked extra in Domestic Science to bake cookies for 
Senior Mothers’ Day. They drove out to the country, the after- 
noon before the Hallowe'en party, and brought back corn fodder 
and pumpkins to decorate the gym. They were the ones who 
got prices on doughnuts and cider and, at the party, they stayed 
late to see that all the glasses were returned to the lunchroom 
with no casualties. 

The queens were the ones who, on Senior Mothers’ Day, 
dawdled through the hall with their mothers and munched the 
cookies. The queens danced every dance at the Hallowe'en 
party and didn’t worry about leaving a glass on some shadowed 
windowsill. The queens read, with an indulgent smile, the wise- 
cracks in the Sentinel about themselves which some hard-work- 
ing mop-squeezer had thought up, toiling late in the stuffy 
Sentinel reom. 

Mary Fred had been to innumerable rallies and Victory dances 
where Dike Williams had been féted. Like ninety-nine percent 
of the girls at Harkness, she placed him on a pedestal. 
She had not been surprised when she read of his pref- 
erence for the queens of Harkness and of the world. 
Sylvia, the senior girl he dated oftenest, was every 
inch a queen. But, reading it, Mary Fred had known 
a Haring regret that she belonged to the mop-squeezer 
class. 

Today, Dike was wearing a bandage on his shoul- 
der which showed under his open collar, and under- 
classmen said to each other, “Did you see Dike's 
bandage?” It was almost a croix de guerre. 

In the late afternoon Mary Fred was at her locker, 
getting out her cooking apron, when Dike came up. 
“Hi, Dike,” she greeted him. She'd forgotten how 
widely magnetic his grin was, how broad his shoulders. 

“Hi, Sugar,” he said, and added, “I call my honey 
‘Sugar’ because she’s hard to get.” 

Mary Fred laughed. In another day that would be 
all over the school. He fell into step beside her. 
“Well, aren’t you glad to see me back? Or aren't 
you? You never came to see (Continued on page 26) 
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EL. DORADO 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


How the myth of a “man of 
gold” lured Sir Walter Raleigh 
to explore the Orinoco, and led 
to the founding of new colonies 





FTER the death at sea of his half broth- 
er, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter 
Raleigh secured a patent from Queen 

Elizabeth, a patent which gave him permis 
sion to establish English colonics in the West, 
in whatever lands he should discover. He 
listened a little to the lure of Norumbega, 
but another tale had greater fascination for 
him, the tale of El Dorado. The words 
meant “the gilded,” and the story was about 
treasure to be found in the Southern con- 
teninent. It ran somewhat in this fashion: — 

‘Somewhere in South America, beside the ‘ 
still waters of a lake, lives a certain tribe of 
Indians. This tribe has a curious rite, for 
when their chieftain takes his office as their 
leader, his body is anointed with resins and powdered with 
gold, and his entire person, from the sole of his nee to his head, 
remains covered with gold until he seems like a golden man— 
el hombre dorado. 

“After being made thus resplendent, he seats himself on a 
raft laden with emeralds and rich offerings, and is rowed to the 
center of the lake. There the shining one heaps his arms with 
treasure and springs into the blue waters. In their depths, he 
leaves his gifts as tribute and washes his own glory from him.” 

This report was not wholly legend, for the tale grew out of a 
custom, an Indian rite which had once existed but had ceased by 
the time the Spaniards reached the American shores. The 
Spaniards were all too eager to believe the tale, however, and 
to add to it, until the story grew at length into a report of a 
fabulously rich kingdom where the chieftain washed himself 
daily in gold and offered treasures to a goddess hidden beneath 
the waters of the lake. Truly, men said, he must dwell in a very 
rich kingdom, indeed, to be so lavish with gold dust and valu- 
able offerings. 

During most of the sixteenth century the Old World ex- 
plorers sought this wealthy chieftain, until at last one expedi- 
tion told of seeing, from a distance, the shining city belonging 
to El Dorado. The name of the place was said by their Indian 
guides to be Manoa. It was on the banks of the Orinoco River, 
and its palaces, so their guides had told them, were filled with 
silver and gold. But the Manoans had sallied forth in battle 
array and the white men had been forced to retreat before them. 
Raleigh thought about the tale. “The people of Manoa must 
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be Incas,” he decided, “the last of those whom Pizarro found in 
rich Peru, who fled with their wealth before him. They must 
have established themselves on the Orinoco.” 

Raleigh had tried, and in vain, to plant English colonies in 
the northern New World continent. Once he had succeeded in 
actually starting such a colony, but war with the Spaniards had 
taken all England's attention for a time and prevented the send- 
ing of supplies. When contact was finally made with the West- 
ern World, Raleigh's Roanoke colony had disappeared in the 
wilderness, no one knew when or where. 

Now he must have more wealth to carry on such ventures, 
and so, to obtain the riches of El Dorado, he set sail, going 
southward into Spanish waters. Adventure after adventure was 
his, but he reached the mouth of the Orinoco and sailed up that 
river until he could see the mountains of Guiana “afar off.” 

He had a letter, written by a dying man, which declared that 
the city of El Dorado was enormous and was filled with precious 
metal—images in the temples, golden plates, armor, and shields; 
and now he met a neighboring chieftain, who told him a tale of 
the coming of strangers to Manoa, clad in large coats and hats 
of crimson color. The story teller declared further that these 
people had slain those already established in the land and had 
made themselves lords of all. More than ever Raleigh was con- 
vinced that these conquerors were Incas, and he desired to go 
forward at once, “into the golden parts of Guiana.” 

But the friendly chieftain warned him that the season was not 
suitable and that he did not have enough men with him to con- 
quer the people of Manoa. Only with the aid of the bordering 
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Ind'an tribes, he said, could El Dorado be taken by the white 
men. 

Upon consideration Raleigh thought the advice sensible so he 
contented himself with sowing the seeds of friendliness among 
the Indians he met, hoping for their aid when the time did 
come to go forward. He wrote in his journal about a mountain 
that had stones the color of gold—-of a marvelous mine there, 
and how a certain Indian had promised to guide him. 

With high hopes, he sailed back to England, but Queen Eliza- 
beth shrugged her shoulders when he admitted that his only 
cargo was a glowing tale. “It will be easy to drive the Spaniards 
out,” urged Raleigh optimistically, “and ourselves colonize the 
Orinoco. If we hold the river, we shall have the approach 
to the land of treasure.” 

But Elizabeth was more in- 
terested in aiding navigators 
who would go forth in her 
service to seck a passage to 
Cathay. Silks and satins, per- 
fumes and Eastern jewels 
were better, she felt, than un- 
discovered mines and vague 
golden cities of barbarians. 
She was willing enough to aid 
in the finding of the north- 
west passage to the Orient, 
but to seize the Orinoco was” ff 
another matter entirely. 4 

Raleigh hoped that, with 
the passing of time, he could 
convince the Queen of the 
wisdom of his plan. He sent 
two ships back to the Orinoco, 
and on this visit it is believed 
that his lieutenant, Keymis, 
obtained from the friendly 
Indian chieftain definite di- 
rections for reaching the “‘rich 
mine in the mountain.” He 
himself wrote an account of the things he had scen and heard. 
There was a place where men dwelt whose heads grew beneath 
their shoulders; there was a kingdom ruled by women. It did 
not trouble him, apparently, that Marco Polo, too, had men- 
tioned such a kingdom in the East, and that traveler after traveler 
had repeated similar rumors. 
the lost Atlantis; Columbus had told it of the New World, and 
Cortez likewise was intrigued with it. 

Nevertheless Raleigh trusted that his account, and the pass- 
ing of time, would persuade the Queen to his point of view— 
especially if her mariners failed to find the passage to the Orient. 
But it was not to be. Elizabeth's reign came to a close presently, 
with her death, and James of Scotland became the new King 
of England. 

James looked with suspicion on all the courtiers whom Eliza- 
beth had favored. On the slightest pretext he cast them into 
prison, and Raleigh was among those so treated. He was falsely 
charged with having _ against the life of the new King 
and, under sentence of death, was kept in the Tower of London 
for thirteen years. 

Thirteen years gave Raleigh plenty of time to study all the 
Spanish books of travel and to wear to shreds the sailors’ manu- 
scripts, and the maps and reports his friends brought him. And 
thirteen years only added to his hope of carving out a kingdom 
on the Orinoco River—an empire for England among the pos- 
sessions of Spain. 

He succeeded in interesting King James's son and finally, 
through that interest, two charters for colonies were granted. 
One charter was for the establishment of a colony in Virginia, 
the other in Guiana. To Raleigh, the second seemed the more 
important. 

very now and then he managed to aid in the sending of a 
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FRIENDLY INDIANS BRING PROVISIONS TO SIR WALTFR KALFIGH 


It was a tale as old as the tale of’ 
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ship to South America, and finally one of these reported that it 
found ‘nothing new or strange in Guiana.” This report meant 
that the tales of a golden chieftain had finally been proved a 
myth. Even Raleigh himself decided there was no golden king- 
dom, no shining city. But still there was the rich mine, to the 
location of which Keymis possessed the directions. 

Again and again men whom Raleigh had bribed sought the 
ear of the King. “Only permit Raleigh to sail to the Orinoco— 
and this mine, which was the source of the Incas’ gold, will be 
yours,” urged the tempters, and finally the King, who was 
extravagant and always needed money, yielded in order that 
Raleigh might fill the royal coffers. 

Gray-haired and rheumatic, Raleigh was allowed to come out 
of the Tower of London, at 
last. He was sixty-three now, 
and he was not free. He was 
allowed his liberty only tem- 
porarily to make one last gam- 
ble against Spain, a gamble 
for Guiana and for England. 
Well he knew that if he 
should find the mine and 
bring the gold to the King, 
the King could be counted on 
to hold the source of such 
treasure, even though it meant 
conquering the land. 

With the last of his for- 
tune, Raleigh built a ship and 
named her the Destiny. Upon 
that ship, in truth, hung his 
fate, his very destiny. 

“No, no,” denied King 
James I to the Ambassador of 
Spain, “Raleigh is not sailing 
to any Spanish territory. I 
promise you, upon my faith, 
hand, and word, to send him 
to be hanged in Madrid if he 
even so much as looks upon territories belonging to the King 
of Spain.” 

But all this while, as the English King well knew, the little 
fleet led by the Destiny was sailing forth to seek a mine in the 
very heart of Spanish territory on the Orinoco. With Raleigh 
was his elder son, and Keymis, his faithful friend. 

Somewhere on the ocean a plague descended upon the treas- 
ure hunters. Raleigh himself was prostrated with fever and near 
death. At the mouth of the Orinoco he was carried ashore, but 
he was not strong cnough to go up the river. So he watched his 
men depart, young Walter and Keymis among them. Sir Walter 
declared he would himself defend the mouth of the river, that 
he would meet and face any Spaniards whom, it was feared, he 
might encounter there. 

“You shall find me here, dead or alive. 
my ships here, you shall find their ashes. For I will set fire to 
the galleons and sink them if need be. Run, will I never.’ 
These were the words with which Raleigh spurred on those who 
went to search for the splendid mine of gold. 

Day after day Sir Walter watched the sea and the river, and 
waited. Then news filtered back in the manner of the jungle 
horrible news. For the Spaniards, at a settlement up the river, 
had been warned of the coming of the Englishmen and were 
ready for the newcomers. In a bitter fight, young Walter Ra- 
leigh had been killed. Presently Keymis and his men returned 
to Sir Walter—but they had not found the mine. Then, after 


And if you find not 


making his report, Keymis retired to his cabin and killed himself. 
Raleigh, knowing the fate that awaited him, turned the prow 
of the Destiny about and sailed for England. All he had for 
King James was his courage. 
James Stuart had declared to the Spanish Ambassador that, 
should Raleigh look on Spanish lands, (Continued on page 37) 























EAR LUCY ELLEN: 
How are you doing? We are okay, I guess. There is 


no news, except I am desperate about my birthday 
party. I wish you would kindly write to Mother and tell her 
that when anyone is going to be fourteen years old on their 
birthday, they are not children any longer. 

I want to have a dance on my birthday, and if I don’t have it, 
I would rather die. But Mother says I should have the regular 
old birthday party like I have always had, and play games, and 
wait until I am sixteen to have a dance. Mother thinks I am 
still in the pinning-on-the-donkey’s-tail stage—and I am not! 
And my friends will hate me and never come to any party of 
mine again as long as they live, if Mother will not let me have 
the dance. 

And I want an evening dress to wear. Everyone on earth, I 
guess, except me, has an evening dress by the time they are my 
age. But Mother thinks I look better in sweaters and skirts. If 
I ever have any children, I will get them long, gorgious evening 
dresses when they are twelve and let them have as many dances 
as they like. If I can’t have a dance, I don’t want any party at 
all. But it will be imbarassing not to have any, because I have 
mentioned it to several of the girls. I told them it would be a 
dance, because I didn’t think Mother would mind. So then she 
did, and now what can I tell the girls? You never can tell what 
parents will do next, can you? So please hurry and write to 
Mother, and tell her that things are different now from the olden 
days when she was fourteen. 





F - | 
Your loving sister, 
Patricia Downing 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Thank you so much for writing to Mother, but it didn't do 
any good except she said we could dance by the victrola in the 
hall if we got tired playing games. Which I wouldn't ask my 
friends or even mv worst enemies to do, because you know how 
scratchy it sounds. And our records are so old they have beards 
Cousin Emmie was here at the time, and she says there is noth- 
ing sweeter to dance by than the Strauss waltzes and she would 
lend us her records. As if anybody could jitterbug by Cousin 
Emmie’s records! And nobody in my crowd knows how to 














BELIEVE IT! 


By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


What would you do if you wanted 
a dance for your fourteenth birthday 
party and a candy-striped evening 
dress to wear? Pat Downing did 
—and fate played into her hand! 













waltz. And besides our hall isn’t big enough, and we can't 
dance in the living room on account of the good red carpet 
which, as you know, is tacked down. 

Mother thinks I should ask thirteen girls besides myself and 
fourteen boys, because that is how old I will be. But I think we 
should ask at least twenty-five girls and fifty boys, or else it will 
be a drippy dance. 

That ts too many for our house, but what I want to do is to 
have it at the club—it only costs ten dollars for the ballroom, , 
because I asked Jane. And I don’t think ten dollars is a killing 
amount, do you? I would love it if we could have an orchestra, 
just a little one, but I suppose Mother would swoon if I sug- 
gested it. Our high school orchestra gets twenty-five dollars for 
a dance, and good ones like Francis Craig's get millions. So I 
thought a juke box would be all right. It would only cost five or 
ten dollars, and then as many nickels as we could spare, to keep 
it playing. We could have a sort of long intermission and that 
would save some. And that all comes to only something like 
twenty dollars and, after all, I have never cost my parents much 
Pete went to college in his day, and you are there now, and 
Tommy has had his tonsils out and his leg broken; those things 
are expensive, but I am very healthy and never cost anything 
to mention. 

I think I will speak to Father, though Mother says he is wor 
ried about the war and things like that, and that I am not to 
tease him about anything so foolish as a dance. I can’t see any- 
thing foolish about a dance, can you, Lucy Ellen ? Plenty of peo- 
ple my age have dances, and their parents are very willing. 
Some people want their children to be popular in Society, but 
Mother is the type to want her children to be wallflowers and 
old maids and horrible things like that. Don’t you think so? 

Your sister in despare, 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

I have received your letter, and you need not fuss at me 
about speaking disrespectfully of Mother. Because it is true. 
She does want us to be wallflowers and old maids. I do honor 
my father and my mother, like it says in the Bible, but just the 
same I wish they were different in some ways 
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A HAM 
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I finally did get the nerve to ask Father what would he think 
if anybody who was going to have a birthday had a little dance. 
And he said absent-mindedly, “Who is going to have a birth- 
day?” You know Father. He never knows how old we are, 
or anything like that. I told him I was, and he looked over his 
glasses at me and smiled. Father has a sort of nice smile when 
he is in a good humor, don't you think so? So then he said, 
“And what ts it about a dance ?”’ 

I practically fell on my knees to him and I said, “Father, if 
you will only make Mother let me have a dance this year, in 
place of a little party like I have always had, I will love you to 
your dying day.” 

Father said it would be a great comfort to have someone love 
you on your dying day, but that Mother knew best. That's what 
he always says, ‘Mother knows best.’ It drives me batty. I 
started to argue, but he turned on the radio and told me to be 
quiet because he had to listen to Raymond Gram Swing. As if 
anybody could want to hear a man talk about the war, when 
their own child's heart was breaking right in front of them! 
Father is not hard-hearted, but he doesn’t think things matter 
that do matter. More than life. 

Your | 
Patricia Downiny 
Tommy says that when you rent a juke box they trip it 


Think 


eine sistel 
P. S. 
and you don’t have to put in nickels to make it play. 
what a help that would be! 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

I have a brilliant idea, but what good will it do me? Be- 
cause in this family you don't get any coéperation. Today | 
came home from town and Mother was not here, but Aunt Susan 
was up in the smoke house getting down a ham. It was hung 
on a rafter, in a sack full of straw like Mother fixes them, to 
keep out the insects. It was so heavy I had to help her lift it 
down. She weighed it and it weighed thirty-five pounds. I 
asked Aunt Susan what she was going to do with it and she said 
she was going to boil it for my birthday, when the time comes. 
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My heart sank because I knew then that Mother was going to 
have it her own way—because when Mother starts fixing food 
tor a party, who could stop her? She wants to have a buffet 
supper and tons of food. ham-biscuits and chicken salad and ice 
cream and birthday cake. I think it is crude of Mother to want 
to stuff my friends with food when they would much rather just 
have a little fruit punch and dance. At least the girls would, I 
know. The boys might rather be stuffed, because boys live to eat, 
don’t you think so ? 

I was telling Tommy about it, and he said that a big ham like 
that is worth ever so much money, because Tennessee hams that 
are a year old, or older, cost fifty cents a pound. So this ham 
would cost $17.50. If Mother would only give it to me, raw, 
and let me sell it, the money would nearly pay for the dance. 
Isn't that a wonderful idea? But what good is it to have a brain 
and think up good ideas, if no one will listen to you ? 

Your sad but loving stster, 
P. dD. 
P. S. She is going to kill two old roosters, too, for chicken salad. 
They would bring at least a dollar apiece. 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Mother waxed the hall floor today and Cousin Emmie 
brought the records over, so you can imagine how I feel. No 
one else in my crowd has such a peculiar family—-and how will 
we look dancing by those records? We will look like Meg and 
Beth and Jo and Amy March, I guess. And the boys will be so 
stutfed they won't want to dance with us, because boys never 
know when to stop cating. It is going to be a horibly dull party. 

Thursday Mother is going to buy me a new dress at the Chic 
Shoppe to wear. I wish you were here to help me out. I know 
the one she wants to give me and it is a drip. Really, Lucy Ellen, 
it is, and still I wouldn't want to hurt Mother's feelings because 
she means well. It is a blue crépe with suspenders and a white 
embroidered peasant blouse. Very juvenil. I look horible in it. 
And I don't want a daytime dress like that—I want an evening 
I tried it on. 


dress. There is a darling one at the Chic Shoppe 
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It is red-and-white striped taffeta, with a full skirt and putfed-out 
sleeves and a tight waist. Just yummy! It looks like peppermint 
sticks, and it makes me look like a dream. Well, not exactly a 
dream, but lots better than I usually look. And thinner. It only 
costs two dollars more than the drippy one Mother means to 
get for me. 
~ Oh dear! Life is very sad, don’t you think so? 

Love, P. D. 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Father asked me today what I wanted for my birthday 
present, and that surprised me a lot. Because you know Father 
just always gives us a dollar for our present. But I told him just 
anything would suit me, because I don't think it is polite to 
say exactly what you want, as it might be more than the person 
is able to afford to give you. Of course I am dying for the striped 
evening dress and some red dancing sandals like the ones I saw 
in the Slipper Shop window for $5.95. Because even if I have to 
have a drippy party I could at least look cute at it—and then the 
other girls could wear long dresses, which they are dying to do. 
But Father would never guess anything like that, or spend so 
much money, either. Unless you could write and drop him a 
hint. Sort of a broad onc, too. 

Love, P. D. 


EAR LUCY ELLEN: 

Well, I don't guess we will have the party, even a drippy 
one, because Mother sprained her ankle. It makes me feel awtul., 
too, because she did it by slipping in the hall, which she had 
waxed very slick for the dance. That makes me feel to blame, 
in a way, though I did not want her to wax it. I hate to see 


Mother in pain, because I love her and she is a good mother 
though set in her ways, don't you think so ? 

But anyhow she can't stand on her foot for two weeks, the 
doctor said, and by then my birthday will be past. So that wor- 
ries me, because I suppose a drippy party is better than none. 
But I know Aunt Susan can't fix things by herself and Cousin 








“SHE SAID I HAD A GIZZARD IN MY BREAST, NOT A HEART” 
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Emmie is visiting in Chattanooga. If you were only here! Life 
is very gloomy at times, don’t you think so ? 
Your loving sister, 


P.O 
EAR LUCY ELLEN: 


I had to go to the grocery today for Mother. I didn’t mind 
it, though, because it is fun to push the basket around and pick 
out what you want. When I came to the meat market, Mrs 
Montague was there and she asked Mr. Watts if he had any 
country hams. He said he didn’t and she said, “Oh, dear, what 
shall I do? The Presbytery is meeting and I have agreed to take 
six delegates—-what I will feed them on, I do not know.” You 
know how she always puts on airs. 

So when she went to buy lettuce I went over and said, “'l 
think maybe we have a ham to sell, Mrs. Montague. It weighs 
thirty-five pounds. 

She stared at me in surprise and then she said, “Will you ask 
your mother to call me and let me know before six tonight ? That 
is very large, but I will take it if I can get it.’ So I said I would. 
But when I got home, Mother was asleep and I couldn't ask her. 
When Father came in, I took him his slippers and then I said, 
“Father, 1 know what I want for my birthday present, if you 
don’t mind.” 

Father said, “All right, what is it?” I told him I wanted the 
ham, raw—-and he stared at me worse than Mrs. Montague. So 
then I told him my brilliant idea. I told him that Mother might 
hurt her ankle worse if she tried to have the party here at home 
and that it would be worlds of noise and trouble, but if we sold 
the ham to Mrs. M. we could then take the money and pay for the 
room at the club and hire a juke box to dance by 

Father paid attention to me, more than usual. He said it was 
not a bad idea and that he had no intention of secing Mother kill 
herself to cook up a lot of food for a harum-scarum crowd of 
boys and girls who wouldn't appreciate it. T waited until he 
finished and then I said, ‘May I call Mrs. Montague before 
Mother wakes up? She might not agree, and I don't want an 
argument. 

So I called Mrs. Montague up and she said send it in 
tomorrow. When Mother waked, Father told her. And 
she didn't object, at least not near as much as I thought 
she would. I guess her ankle has sort of weakened her. 
She smiled at me in a very forgiving way 

I flew to the kitchen to tell Aunt Susan, because I 
thought she would be so pleased. You know she loathes 
parties of every description. But when I told her about 
the dance, she looked at me fiercely and said I should be 
ashamed to think of having a dance when my mother was 
in such a shape. And she said I didn't have any heart, just 
a gizzard in my breast. So then I burst into tears and told 
her I wouldn't have the dance if she thought Mother was 
going to die. And she said, “I didn’t say she gwine die 
I say she am on de bed of aiiiction.”” (But she really sits 
up in the wheel chair all day.) 

Father came by afd saw me crying. He asked me what 
was the matter and I told him. He patted my back and 
said, “Don't mind Susan. She loves to make your hair 
stand on end. Mother is going to be all right, and you 
shall have your dance. Am I invited to it?” I flung my 
arms around his neck and told him he was invited. Father 
is really nice to a person when they are in trouble, don't 
you think so ? 

Well, today Mother phoned about the room at the club 
and the juke box, and we are going to have fruit punch 
and darling little cakes from the bakery. Isn't that glam- 
merous? And Jane's mother and Jane and I are going to 
decorate with red and white roses and blue larkspur. I 
can scarcely believe it, Lucy Ellen. I had given up having 
a party at all, much less a dance. 

Mother says she is going to have one of your old eve 
ning dresses cleaned for me to (Continued on page 39) 



































©, Posture 


Ust how much good looks de 
pend upon posture would be 

( m7 hard to say, but it’s surely a great 
deal more than ts generally un- 
derstood. Suppose you have a smart 
new dress--will it do anything for 
you if you're round-shouldered and 
lopsided beneath it? To look well, 


7 


clothes must be worn on an erect, well 
prop rortioned figure. Proper carriage 
is a first essential to style. It's the 


magic that creates 
tt py appearance 

an you imagine a movie star pok- 
ing her head forward, 
hun hing up her shoulders, 
and loping carelessly along 


a striking and at 


i 


STAND LIKE 
SHAME ON You! 


bo Yot 
THIS / 

the strect 2? Of course you 
You may not realize it, but you have learned to 
charm, radiance with 


can't! 


associate Success, porsc good 


posture 
Why? Because most beautiful, assured people have 


correct ways of standing, sitting, moving. Think of 
some girl or woman whose appearance you admire, 


and you ll probably find she holds herself as straight 
as an without strain, 

Good posture ts a requisite of good health as well 
as beauty. In wartime, you have 
new tasks to undertake. You need to be ready to do an 
errand, or accomplish a chore, at the drop of a hat 
You must be able to walk faster without tiring, stand 
more cold, and not take up the time of a busy doctor by 
becoming ill. You'll have to be full of pep and dash, °- 
able to meet Many extra demands on time and strength 
To do all this, you must keep your health at its peak, 
using every resource to maintain a fine physical condi 
tion 

The reason good posture ts a real aid to fitness ts 
casy to understand. When a child builds up a pile of 
blocks, the stability of his tower depends upon. its 
straightness. If he places each block carefully on top 
of the next one so that they are in a straight line, his 
pile will stand up. But tf he places the blocks uneven 
ly, one projecting far past the edge of another. his 
tower will topple over at the least shock. Apply this 
principle to your body, and you will see that if you 
straight you are firmer than it crooked. You can not 
only withstand shock, but accomplish more with less cttort 

Imagine that your head, chest. hips, legs, and feet are each a 
block. When one is held directly over the next. you are in bal 


arrow and moves with easy grace 


all sorts of exciting 


NO ONI 
MIRI 


stand up 
you are 


ance. Your body holds itself up, so to speak. When you are in 
correct alignment, you tire much less casily than when you arc 


out of line. A wrong stance puts a strain on nerves and muscles 
A big curve in one place will be compensated for by a curve in 
another place, until you are as crooked as the old man in the 
nursery rhyme. You will feel tired all the time. even when you 
have done nothing particularly active 

The secret of being able to stand up for hours without tatiguc 
lics mostly in good posture. So if you have to stand up on the 
train, or at the movies, for any length of time, don't slump 
over wearily. Stand straight and tall, and youll be = fresh 


By, PHOEBE RADCLIFFE 








WOULD AD- 
THIS 


Magic 


as a daisy when the ordeal ts over. 

The first step achieving good 
posture is to have a clear picture in 
your mind of just what it is. Then 
when you've analyzed yourself. you 
can plan a campaign to correct what 
ever faults you may have discovered 

Here are the right positions for 
the different parts of the body. Hold 
them this way: 


Head--high and free 
Chest— lifted, not pushed forward 
Shoulders hanging, not pushed 
back 
Back-—-straight 
Buttocks-- forward and 
in under you 
Knees -relaxed 
Ankles springy 
Don't stand with chest 
caved in, head stuck for 
ward, and shoulders round 
ed, like an interrogation 
mark 





Don't stand on one foot 
with hip thrown out to one 
side and opposite shoulder 
held high, likethe letter ''S.” 

Do stand straight, body aligned, like the letter “I.” 

If a straight line were drawn through you, standing 
profile, it should strike the lobe of the ear, the front of 
the shoulder, the hip bone, and the ankle bone. Try 
standing beside the edge of a door and see how your 
posture trues up. You can't be too exact about this, 
but you can get a general idea how you are doing. You 
should also try to get the feeling of good posture 
When you hit it, you will feel easy, balanced, and light 

To start the campaign for good posture, study your 
self front and side view in a long mirror. If you find 
a number of faults at first glance. don't be discouraged 
Nearly everyone has a few. The commonest defects 
are a sunken chest and round shoulders. When a girl 
with this figure tries to stand up straight, she caves in 


CHANGI 
CARRYING 


SIDFS WHEN 


HEAVY BOOKS 


proop at the waistline, or the small of her back tike a sway 
backed horse. The line of the back should be as flat as 
possible at all times. Holding in the stomach, as you bring the 


buttocks forward and in under you, corrects sway-back 
If * want to see whether your back is flat or not, try this: 


Stand a few inches away from the wall. Place your buttocks 
against it, then your waist, the rest of your back, and finally your 
head. You ought to be able to take this position fairly easily 
If not, it means that you need to do some work on your back 


Some people use this test as an exercise 

You probably know the job your lungs are intended to do. It’s 
their work to purify the blood-—give it a good airing. Now what 
chance have they, tf you are flat-chested and round-shouldered 7 
With chest narrow and cramped, you cannot take a good deep 
breath. Your lungs are handicapped at thetic work. All your 
organs can be put out of kilter by bad posture. When you stand 
in a slumped position, you cramp here and droop there, lowering 
the whole tone of your health, sometimes to a dangerous degree 









































A bad habit, easy to fall into, 
is that of standing on one foot and 
throwing the hip out. This is par- 
ticularly injurious and may result 
in the enlargement of the hip and 
one high, taut shoulder. If you 
carry heavy books home from 
school every day on the same side, 
it can throw you out of line and, if 
not corrected, develop into a spinal 
curvature. So try to get some of 
your homework done in school so 
you won't have to bring home such 
a big pile of books. If you can't 
manage that, be sure not to carry 
your books always on the same 
side. Change over from time to 
time. Another thing, if you sleep 
on one side, make sure it’s not al- 
ways the same side. Remember, 
it's much easier to prevent 
bad body habits than to cor- 
rect them. 

Correct sitting ts based on 
the same principles as stand- 
ing and is just as important. 
Most girls would sit proper- 
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\ DON’T SLINK,.SLOUCH, or SAG— 
DO SIT and STAND STRAIGHT = 
THE RIGHT WAY TO SIT 
AND THE WRONG WAY {Y >" > “ 
ly if they knew how. To sit all curved up over your desk, with Pull-backs. Drop your head forward 


feet wound around the legs of your chair, looks exceedingly awk- 
ward, besides being bad for you. Fix firmly in your mind a pic- 
ture of the way to sit properly. Practice it until it’s a habit, and 
you'll be glad all the rest of your life. This is the way it’s done: 

Place your hips well back in the chair, lift your chest, 
and straighten your back. Relax your shoulders and free 
your head. If you need to come closer to your work, 
lean forward from the hips and bend the head. Don't 
collapse at the chest and curl up like a shrimp. 

It's hard to realize that the slumping position you take 
when bored or weary is only tiring you more. The right 
position is restful, once you have become accustomed 
to it and established a good habit. A body held erect, 
either standing or sitting, will not tire so soon because 
it is in balance and supports its own weight 

The right use of muscles in maintaining good posture 
tends to develop your body in ideal proportions. Some 
virls think they have large stomachs--when the real 
reason their tummies protrude is simply the way they 
hold themselves. Such a tummy can come from a_pos- 
tural fault like sway-back, or from weak abdominal 
muscles. Both can be corrected with a little time, pa- 
tence, and understanding. 

Big hips can come from too great relaxation of the 
muscles that should hold them in place. Posture that 
slumps all along the line misuses these muscles and the 
wrong ones get overdeveloped. Hold your hips close 
together and your buttocks tucked up under your center 
of gravity, with a pull-in on the abdominal muscles. 
When you stand up, see how much slimmer you look. 

Of course a sunken chest looks much smaller and 
narrower than it is, so if you wish to do justice to your 
»wn figure hold each part of it exactly where it belongs. 

When you have examined yourself in the mirror and 
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I/lustrated by MARGARET BRISBINE 


have a good idea what parts of your body need working on, plan 
your time to include a short exercise period every day. The time 
allotted may be short, but make up your mind never to miss your 
stint, no matter how tempted you are to let it go “just this once.” 
In this, as in many other things, habit is everything. Once estab- 
lished, it will carry you along without a great deal of effort. 

Holding yourself right becomes much easier when you have 
stretched the tight places and strengthened the weak ones. The 
best way to do this quickly is by regular exercise. Although one 
is apt to feel fresher in the morning, most people are too hurried 
then to do a good job on their exercise routine. Tearing through 
your exercises won't do you much good. So, unless you have 
plenty of time in the morning, plan to do your exercises at night 
when you are ready for bed. Ten minutes a day, kept up regu- 
larly, can accomplish wonders. 

Don't exercise so long at any time that you become overtired, 
or lame. Remember, there are lots more days ahead. 


ion are some exercises for your daily routine:— 
For the head STANDING 


Rotaries. Drop your head forward, back, and to the side—to 
free it; then move your head in deep, slow circles. Eight times 


in each direction. 
\ 
A 
*4y 


THIS WALK IS NATURAL 
AND WELI BALANCED 





on your chest, then pull it back, chin in, 
until it is very straight. Hold for six 
counts. Repeat eight times 


For the shoulders 

Rotaries. Make big, strong 
circles with your shoulders, 
rotating from front to back, 
arms hanging relaxed. Eight 
times 

Pull-downs. Put your arms 
over your head, bend your 
knees. Now, as you straight 
en your knees, pull down hard 
with shoulders and arms eight 
times 





For the chest 

Breathing exercise (1). 
Breathe in deeply as you bring 
hands to shoulders--then straight overhead. Exhale, 
bringing arms down to the sides. Breathe in through 
the nose, out through the mouth. Repeat exercise 
eight times. 

Breathing exercise (2). Inhale as you raise arms to 
the sides, then bring in hands at armpits. Exhale, bring- 
ing arms out to the side again and down. Repeat eight 
times. 


L— 


For the knees 

Deep Knee Bends. With arms out at sides, rise up 
on toes, sink down in deep knee bend, up on toes 
again, and return to position. Eight times. (If you 
wobble at first, steady yourself by holding on to some 
support.) (Continued on page 40) 
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GIRL SCOUTS 


USEFUL 


SKILI 


LEARN OUTDOOR 
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COOKING 
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CAMP LIFE THIS YEAR MAY INCLU 


GIRL SCOUTS 





BOVE KNOXVILLF, IEFNNESSEF, GIRI 
SCOUTS TAKE ADVANTAGE OF A STREAM 
FOAMING BETWEFN THE ROCKS NOT \F 
FROM THEIR CAME LIGHT LAUNDERING 
APPEARS MORE LIKE PLAY THAN WORK 


LEFT: OFF FOR A HIKE! BY THE LOOK 
OF THESE SCOUTS FROM CAMP BEFCH- 
WOOD, IN SODUS, NEW YORK, FULL 
STEAM AHEAD IS THE ORDER OF THE 
DAY. NO QUIFT STROLL FOR THEM! 








BWOKRK LIKE THIS IN VICTORY GARDENS 


GO CAMPING 
for FUN 
and FITNESS 








ONE OF THE UNITS OF BEAUTIFULLY SIT- 
RIGHT TAKING ADVANTAGE OF A_ LEIS UATED CAMP BEECHWOOD, SODUS, NEW YORK 
URE HOUR AT CAMP, TWO FRIENDS WAN 2 


DER DOWN A SUNSET ROAD, THOROUGH 
LY ENJOYING THEIR QUIFT COMRADESHIP 


BELOW: FLAPS ARF ROLLED UP, TENT FLOORS 
SWEPT, AND EVERYTHING PUT AWAY By 
GIRL SCOUTS OF KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEI 
‘HEY SrkEM TO BE ENJOYING THEIR TASH 
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UPPOSE you could stand before Uncle Sam and report for 
any job he might have to give you—you and the other 577, 
570 Girl Scouts in this country—what would he think of you as 
a possible helper? Would he stop rolling up his sleeves for just 
a second and say to himself, ‘No, she won't do. No pep; doesn’t 
stand up very straight; doesn’t look as if she'd last the day; looks 
as if she didn’t get a good night's sleep—she’s not very healthy!” 
Or would he look twice and say, “Well, there's the girl to help 
me out! She looks ready to do a good job; she’s husky, she 
stands straight, and she looks alert. Yessir, she'll do!” You 
and all the other Girl Scouts may be tall or short, thin or plump, 
big or small—and no one wants you all to look alike, or to be 
alike!—but there is no doubt that to do the best job of being 
Girl Scouts, these days, you must be alike in good health. Un- 
less you can report for duty with Vim, Vigor, and Vitality, you 
do not measure up. These V's are for Victory, too! 
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GIRL SCOUTS 


May first is known throughout the country as Child Health 
Day; it is the time when people everywhere stop to give an extra 
thought or two to possible ways of making this nation’s children 
healthier. It is a good time for you, too, and the other members 
of your troop to stop and give a thought or two to health. Make 
this month health month at home, at school, and in your troop. 

There are many people ready to help you and advise you; 
your parents, your teachers, and your troop leaders are all con 
cerned with helping you to be physically fit. Did it ever occur 
to you that they cannot do much, though, except to tell you the 
best things to do and to urge you to do them? Unless you your- 
self practice good health habits, you won't be very healthy. It 
takes will power, sometimes, to do the right health things, but 
you're the one who must do them. In peace time and in war 
time, it is very important for growing girls to have good health 
habits, to build the right foundations for health. 

In these days, when the doctors who are at home have much 
more than they can do, it is important for all of us to keep from 
being sick. There is more hard work to be done, these days, and 
that calls for good health, too. Poor health means absenteeism 















































HAVE A HEALTH CHECK-UP YEARLY 


ercising by having a licensed doctor of 

medicine check your health. Drink milk—get at 

Use a good health examination blank. (The 
Girl Scout organization has one for you, if 
you want it.) 
for pupils, find out from your teacher what bread every day. 

you should know about your own health 

status. every day. 

If you are going to camp this summer, let 
your camp health examination give you it well! 

Talk with your mother about the good points 
and the points you must work on to be food! 
come healthier. 

Know about what you can do, and don't try 
to push yourself beyond that point 

Let your dentist, or the school dentist, or a 
clinic dentist help you know your score on 
your teeth, too. 

Ask your teacher to help you learn where you 
can get help to correct any physical defects you. 
you may have. 


Don't be fussy 
Don't waste food 


Remember that nearly every one has to do every morning. 


EAT THE RIGHT FOOD EVERY DAY GET ENOUGH SLEEP AND REST 


NOW your “score” before you begin ex- [ J SE the Government Nutrition Chart as 
a guide for daily food. 


through drinking or in cooking 

Eat at least one leafy and one raw vegetable, 
one potato, and several fruits daily. 

If your school has regular health examinations Eat cereals, and whole grain or enriched 


Eat meat, fish, or cheese daily. Eat an egg If you wake up feeling tired every morning, 
Eat some food you have to chew 


your score. Don't try to diet without advice from your 
doctor above all, 


Help your mother plan the meals. 

Be a good sport about the new dishes your 
mother plans these days. Try them all! 

eat some of everything. 
finish everything. 

Choose a well balanced meal at your school 
lunch cafeteria, or take a good lunch with 


Get up early enough to eat a good breakfast 





IND out what sleep you need for your age 
and the kind of active life you lead. 

If you are under 12, you probably need 10 
hours of sleep. 

If you are from 12-16, you probably need 
9 hours of sleep. 

If you are over 16, you probably need 8 
hours of sleep. 


least a quart a day, 


go to bed very early for a few nights; you 
need more sleep! 

Plan your day so you can relax a little after 
meals. This may mean getting up earlier! 
Don't ‘eat and run.” 

If you have to sit still for long periods, walk 
around, stand and stretch occasionally. 
Make the most of recess time to get fresh air, 

and to be active. 

When you are hiking, or playing, stop and 
rest every once in awhile. 

Rest all over when you do rest; lie down, or 
sit down, and just do nothing. Learn to 
take “cat naps.” 

Plan some quiet games for part of your troop 
meeting, or for campfire time. 


and chew 


don't follow fads in 











something to correct postural defects; don’t 
just overlook yours—do something about 
them. 

“De yourself’—no one is just like you in 
what you need! Know what you need, and 
stick to it. 


Be on time for your meals; don’t hurry 
through them! 

If you are hungry between meals, eat fruit or 
bread and butter. or drink a glass of milk. 

Drink four to six glasses of water between 
meals every day. 


Do you have a hobby that helps you relax? 
Find one that takes you out of doors, and 
helps you sit quietly. 

Sleep in well ventilated rooms. 

Be sure you have good lights under which to 
read or work. 
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Sketches by 
KATHLEEN KELLY 


it is sabotage in schools and at home as well as in war plants! 

In your troop you may want to talk together about the various 
good health habits that are best for girls of your age; if you are 
Intermediate Girl Scouts, you may want to start with the Per- 
sonal Health badge. If every one of our 577,570 girls reported 
for duty wearing that badge, we could say without a doubt that 
all of them have taken a big step toward being healthy. Has 
everyone in your troop earned that badge? If you already have 
it, have you re-checked it lately? This ts a fine time to start 
and you can start it by yourself. Try the Foods badge, and the 
Foot Traveler badge, too. 

Of course, it is not only in your troop that there are good 
health teachings. Do you make the most of your gym classes 
ind your nutrition classes in school? Do you help your mother 
with the problems she faces in planning good, nutritious meals 
for your family these days of shortages, substitutes, and ration- 
ing ? Do you set a fine health example for your little sisters and 
brothers? If you do, you are doing a good job for Uncle Sam 
ind the war effort. 

If your big sister, or your aunt, goes off to join the Waves, the 
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Waacs, or the Spars, she must prove that she is physically fit to 
do the job, to live with other people, to report for duty every day 
First of all, the Army, or the Navy, will give her an examination 
to find out just how healthy she is-—then they will talk about the 
jobs to be done. Uncle Sam would do that with you, too, if he 
could. He would ask each girl in this country first of all to be 
strong, active, full of pep. You can help most by practicing 


good health habits that make you fit and keep you fit. Yow 


are the ones who must do it! 

Here is a chart that will remind you of some of the health 
habits that should be part of your everyday living. Why not cut 
it out and put it near your mirror, so you can check these points 
cvery day? There is not room to give you all the reasons why 
these points are accepted as good practices; why not talk them 
over in your hygiene class, or in your troop meetings, so you can 
figure out the “why” of them all? There is a Health and Safety 
section in the Girl Scout Handbook that will help you, too. 

So here they are-—orders from Uncle Sam, to help you report 
for duty with Vim, Vagor, and Vitality--this month and every 
month-—and to get the most out of life as long as you live 
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STAND, STITT, AND WALK CORRECTLY 


HECK with gym teacher to know 

what is right with your posture and what 
you should try to correct; then keep it on 
your mind and practice as you stand wait 


your ALK to school 
When you walk 


ing for the bus, or as you sit studying, or you do it!) 





. Wy, 
A Z 
WORK OR PLAY Ol 

time so you can walk, not run! 


don't 
briskly (and think about your posture while 
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KEEP CLEAN INSIDE AND OUT 


PDOORS DAILY 


you can. Plan your Wyse all over with warm soap and water 
every day. 

Take a warm tub-bath at least twice a week. 

Wash your handle food, 


and before you eat 


just stroll, but walk 
hands before you 











as you walk along the street 

Walk tall (like a queen!) 
Keep your head high, with your chin in. 
Hold your chest up. 
Pull in your stomach muscles. 
Balance on the balls of your feet; don't 
pound your heels. Point your toes straight 


ahead. 
Read Phoebe Radcliffe’s article, “Posture 
Magic,” in this issue, look at the pictures 


of girls with good posture, and practice 

(The Girl Scout Hand 
he 10k has some good posture pictures, too.) 

Proud of your Girl Scout uniform? Wear it 
as if you were! All clothes hang best from 
a good model. Watch a model in a store. 
Did you ever see one who slouches ? 

When you sit down to read or write, sit tall. 
Don't slump down on your spine, or curl 
yourself in a knot. 

When you ride your bicycle, sit tall. 

When you have to stand in a bus, or car, 
practice relaxing, letting your knees and 
ankles take the bumps 

Remember that good posture keeps your body 
in alignment. It works best that way! 


doing the same 


Walk or play outdoors at recess time 

Rake the iawn, sweep the sidewalk, wheel the 
baby carriage, ride your bike to the store 
and get good exercise to toughen yout 
muscles while you do 

Make the most of gym 
periods. Work hard, then rest. 

know when enough 

Stop and rest. Don't play too long or too 

hard for your own physical condition. But 

keep at it, and you'll improve your condi 


tion so you will not have to stop so often 


classe Ss, OF game 


Learn to you've had 


to rest. 
Wear 
active play and work, 
Wear good sturdy shoes that give your feet 
support and are roomy. 


loose-fitting, comfortable clothes for 


If you like to hike, increase your mileage-per 
day gradually. 
A sun-tan is good—but go at it gradually. 


Perhaps you're the type who should never 
try to get a tan! 

Don't let rain stop you 
and a raincoat, and go ahead! 

Roller skating, bicycling, and hiking are fine 
activities for girls 


rubbe rs 


wear your 


Wash your hands after using the toilet 

Use your own towel, soap, and wash cloth. 

Clean your teeth twice a day, night and morn- 
ing. 

Wash all powder, cream, and other cosmetics 
from your face every night. 

Use your own cosmetics; neither lend nor 
borrow powder puffs, ete 

Brush your hair every day; wash it regularly 

once a week ; use your own brush and comb, 
ind keep them clean 

Drink lots of water between meals 

Don't use public cups, or borrow from your 
friends; drink from a bubbler, or use paper 
cups, or your own cup 

Be sure to have a bowel movement every day. 
(Drink plenty of water, walk a lot, and eat 
fruits and vegetables to help you with this.) 

Keep your nails short and trimmed—and al- 
ways clean. 

Change your underclothes frequently; get the 
habit of rinsing out underclothes and stock- 
ings every night 

Take care of your feet, especially in school 
showers. Dry them thoroughly; don’t walk 


in bare feet in public places. 
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IT’S FUN TO SEW! ... Every girl needs one 


of these all-around two-piece Sport sets for 
summer. The panel dress can be made up in a 
variety of color and fabric combinations. 

Send for one or both of these patterns today. 
Only 16¢ each, with full sewing instructions. 
All orders filled within 24 kours after receipt. 
Pattern T4075 in sizes 11 to 17. Size 13 takes 
3% yards 35 inch fabric; 4% yard contrasting 
material for panel. 

Pattern T9316 in sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 
40, Size 16 takes 444 yards 35 inch fabrie for 
‘ omplete ensemble. 

Use STAR TWIST Me me erized Sewing Thread 


for all home sewing. Fast colors —will boil. 


Star Twist 


Morceriyed Sewing Thread 


“The Clothes Line’’— figure charts and 
basie wardrobe rules Also — SIX ; 
SPRING PATTERNS you will want to 


order and make yourself—immediately. 


AMERICAN THREAD CO., Pattern Dept. AG-5 
243 W. 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 


I enclose SIXTEEN CENTS (16¢) for each pattern checked: 


TA075, size TOS 16, size 
NAMI 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE — 


VICTORY NEEDLES 
Keep ‘Em Flying! 





TO KEEP WHAT you Own... 


Put a. 


Replacements 





and harder 


harder 
Mark your things with your own name, 


are to get. 
woven 
most losses 
with the 


to order by Cash's, and prevent 
Cash's are a favorite identification 
armed forces as well as at home. Ask your 
Dept. Store for CASH’S or write us. Due to 
our volume of military business PLEASE place 
orders for Camp and School EARLY! 

TRIAL OFFER: Se > for 1 Dozen 


CASH’S : 
PRICES 


ohn dar 
ST 


53 Chestnut St., So. 
or 23 Gray Street, 


Norwalk, Conn., 
Belleville, Ont. 


NINE DOZEN $2.50 
TWELVE DOZEN $3.00 


THREE DOZEN $1.50 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 
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MEET the MALONES 


me, all the time I was laid up. No wonder I 
ran a temp, day after day.” 
Mary Fred breath. 
faster work than she was used to. 
she could think of a smooth comeback, but all 
“Oh, 


That 


She wishe d 


caught her was 


she could 
yeah ? 
They 
He left 
Lab. “This 
"l'm-hmm, 
“Tl be hanging 
Mary 
mustn't 
Sylvia. 
ucing 


manage was a ten-year-old, 


climbed 
at 
your 


to the third floor. 
double doors of Cooking 
asked, 


the stairs 
her 
last clas he 
round. 

Fred's heart was thumping. But she 
be silly. Maybe Dike mad at 
No, that it, he prac 
his line No, that wasn't it, he 


feeling fraternal, day back 


was 


wasn t Was just 
on her. 
was just his first 
at school. 
But when 


for 


out of class, Dike was 
could feel the 
of the other girls as he took her arm and went 
to her locker Lila 
up Mary Fred squirmed into het 
reversible, but she fell back awed respect 
at sight of Dike Williams taking Mary Fred's 
books. 


came 
She 


she 


waiting her. surprise 


down the stairs with het 


came as 


Down the thirty-two steps of Harkness 
High they swung together. He said, “I heat 
the French club is having its shindig after 
school tomorrow aft. 

Yes, sort of an initiation of our new mem- 
bers. Ice cream’n everything.” 

Will you be my squaw at the party 

Why—why but she had no breath to 
answer him. 

If I asked you on bended knee, would 
you? 

Her words came in a tumultuous rush 
Of course | would—of course! I'd love to!” 

He stopped at the corner I'd like to walk 
home with you, but I promised Coach I'd be 
it the gym He lingered say, “Your dad 
is Martie Malone of the Cal/, isn't he?” 

Mary Fred nodded. 


| always read whatever he says on sports,” 


Dike paid tribute. “He knows his rutabagas. 


Someone was telling me that he and Coach 
Hibbs up at State were buddies all through 
school 

Oh, yes, they were,’ Mary Fred said 

They still are. Coach Hibbs is like one of 
our family—he always comes to our house 

| when he's in town 

He does, eh Gee! 

And then one of the boys called to him, 
Dike! Hey, guy, we're waiting for you! 

And that was when Mary Fred's saddle 
shoes never touched the icy pavements—they 
were treading rosy clouds while her heart 
kept thumping, “Dike Williams asked me to 
he his squaw at the French party! Dike Will 
iams asked me!" She couldn't believe it. 
Dike Williams, who preferred queens, pick 
ing her, Mary Fred, a mop-squeezer. 

All that evening, the things Mary Fred did 
were only movements of her hands and her 
feet. What should she wear to the French 
party? Her wardrobe had never seemed so 
skimpy. She washed her newest yellow sweat- 
er, stretched it carefully over towels on the 
ironing board. Then, in a frenzy of anxiety 
lest it mightn’t be dry by morning, she trans- 
ferred it to the radiator. 

Ander came over. He brought some lini 
ment he had bought down town; it was the 
same they used on the ranch for sore and 
swollen tendons. Funny that seeing -how al 
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most unlimping Mr. Chips trotted wasn't 
thrill this evening! Funny that Ander had 
seemed so all right up until now! Now hc 
seemed farmerish. 

That night Mary Fred put her hair on wir 
curlers, though it made uncomfortable sleep 
ing; and in the middle of the night she wor 
ried for fear the radiator would make crease 
in the yellow sweater drying on it. She got uy 
and went down and put an extra towel und 
it. 

The French club initiation party was hel 
in the gym. A classmate of Mary Fred's, Not 
bett Rhodes, was president of the club, an 


t 


Mary Fred was the secretary. Norbett was 
thin-faced, moody boy, and the class laughe: 
among themselves because he had no soonc 


been oer president than he had stationery 


printed with his name on it and, under hi 


name, “Presidente l’ Acadamie Francaise.’ 
At the party, Norbett clung close to Mary 
Fred. It was customary for the president and 


secretary to dance the first dance together 
But when the first thump sounded on_ the 
piano Dike Williams came up and quite 
masterfully, yet casually, swept Mary Fred 


onto the floor. 


like Dike? 


What were customs to royalty 
Mary Fred saw Norbett glowering 


after her. But what did that matter? She was 
Dike Williams's girl. 
The attitude of the whole school was dif 


ferent the next day. Seniors, who had hither 


to passed Mary Fred by, spoke to her, “Hi, 
gal!’ She moved in a glad haze. Lila, whe 
had never had a date except one made by het 
mother—via_ the mother of the bov—was 
openly awed But you're pretty wonderft 
yourself, Mary Fred,” she said fondly. Al 
berta, who had always been condescending 
because her prettiness and her clothes claim:d 
the spotlight, underwent a change. She de 
ferred to Mary Fred now. Only Janei was 
skeptical in her crinkly-eyed teasing. ‘Aye, 
the lad has charm—period. 

At home, Too, Mary Fred moved roscat¢ 


ecstasy. 


EANY worked like an energetic little go 


pher at meal-getting. And no fault could 


be found with it. Monday night, scalloped 
ham and potatoes, with a fancy fruit salad 
which also served as dessert. Tuesday night, 


Swiss steak, baked squash, upside-down cake. 


W ednesday ya a new recipe—pigs in 
blankets——and it was so successful that Beany 
sat at her end of the table and preened het 
self. She took on a superior, advice-giving 
attitude to Johnny and Mary Fred. 

Her only fiasco was some oatmeal maca 
roons that went wrong, and Johnny lost no 
time in seizing upon one—though it must 
have started out to be two or three—which 
ran all over the cookie pan and did resemble 


a relief map of Africa. Hoping to put Beany 


in her place, he mounted it on a board, mark 
ing off the oceans and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and hung it on the dining room wall. 


A letter came from Elizabeth in California 
“Don expects to leave day—and I'm all 
packed, so that the minute he kisses me good 
by, I'll scramble the next for 
home.” 

Saturday Father's birthday. Beany 
spent the whole morning baking and decorat 
a cake for him. 


any 
onto 


train 


was 


ing But he telephoned toward 
noon to ask them to come down and have 
(Continued on page 29) 
































WHAT TO DO 


when you have a flat tire 


When you have a flat tire, don’t be one yourself. 
Put the best light on things — start with your finger- 
nails. Dura-Gloss will make them look pretty and 
gay, and it’s surprising what a little thing like this 
will do, to lift your spirits. Dura-Gloss stays on the 
nails well, too, because it contains a special ingredi- 
ent* for that. Get DURA-GLOSS today — just 10¢. 
Lorr Laboratories, founded by E. T. Reynolds, 2 
Godwin Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


) 





* CHRYSTALLYNE 





rt Laboratories « Paterson, N. J. 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


KA-GLOSS VAUL POLISH 


Cuticle Lotion Polish Remover Dura-Coat 








It’s a 


BIG PICTURE 









Your favorite Western 
star brings you new 
thrills in his latest and 
best musical action hit! 













with 
BOB NOLAN AND 
THE SONS OF THE PIONEERS 


and PEGGY MORAN + GERALD MOHR 
DOROTHEA KENT 
LLOYD CORRIGAN 


BUY WAR 
BONDS AND 
STAMPS 


“Deep In The Heart Of 
Texas” 
“They Cut Down The Old | 
Pine Tree” 
“{'m An Old Cowhand” | 
“Ride, Ranger, Ride’ 


ie —and many more 


It’s a 


REPUBLIC PICTURE 





. This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews r ; 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 
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FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Excellent 


HARRIGAN'S KID. This a gem of 


storytelling, especially for chil n and ado 


g. I 


remaking o l 
(Bobby Readick) 


1 the way tot 








HUMAN COMEDY, THE. This t ’ 
statement of what we are tighting tor. Although 
the author's (William Saroyan) inter ) 
1 


is of what is good and cherishabl 











of life, rather than to point out defects, 
r to call the film idealized, for Saroyan 
rock bottom truth of the cha 


Rarely does 





nts he has chosen 


he resort te ibols—the flag is shown but once, 
the words freedom and democracy are notably al 

sent Instead, freedom is shown in terms of a 
small boy's wonderful day—watching gophers, 


waving at freight trains, wandering through th 
stacks of the public library, discovering what the 
word fear means and being able to laugh at tt. 
Democracy in terms of the Macauley family and 
their daily experiences in a typical ll 
is she 
personal ctfort as well as nstit 
(Van Johnson) is in the Army, so Ho 
Rooney), who goes to Ithaca High, gets a part 
time ob as a telegrapl I 


wn as COMPpr 























ph Iste 

f tinances. With thi be 
t row up and to try to see under urface of 
th lives he encounte fail s. H 
motl (I Bainter) n Z t his 
d ries r instance, that although most 

y ng that happens ts sad, the way r iK 
what happens , 1 i 1} il 

But what pro good 
t n s¢ zt Va t 
ft ler and a ot h 
things 1 \ ilwa irsclt 
gratitude f nderstanding human school 
teachers, tl y special ot Am 

) men as soldi is friends to each ot 
ind 1 thie bante ls, 1 
tl hout tl Im lea 

t The a s that the 
w ist d Jack 





Mickey Rooney 
il news. (MGM) 








OUR LADY OF PARIS. All of 





f the beauty of the I M ct 
n sec 1 t [ oft if 
w il i 
torial rd 3 
produces 10 
may 2 
rich exy 10 
filmed | It 
should ‘ t, tinds expres it 
gz of each artt re Tt is an 
d nt commentary spoken 
M.M., of Ma 


y wish to book it for 
ntary. (Hirli- 
» New York, 





THIS LAND IS MINE. Alth 





ntry 1s unidentined, one f s that this tilm 
wa Fra mM ips t tu ot tr ira 
t st spect shown by I ra irt of 
law. It .s while on iltora of which he 
is inn n ita il scl n (Charles 
Laughton) § abov s pl il cowardice and 


speaks with courage to his townspeople of their 


duty to sabotage the Nazi occupation. Story and 


haracters seem at times too much of the theater, 


nat 





ut the schoolmaster’s deter on to pass ont 


« 
t 

the children the love of liberty about which their 
Cc 





lders, including himself, have been too luk 

warm, enables the picture to convey its messag 
to boys and girls more successfully than most 
films on this mature and vital subject of re 
sistance to a conqueror, (RKO) 


AIR RAID WARDENS. Laurel and Hardy are 
the local buttertingers who do everything wrong, 
but manage in the end to apprehend saboteurs 
by accident of course. Their repeated, mis 
wtures as Air Raid Wardens are played 


i background of ¢ 









therent civilian defens 


nmunity so that they never 





on the part of the 
give offense If you like Laurel and Hardy, you 
will love this hour of wholesome slapstick 


(MGM) 


AT DAWN WE DIE. Made with the coépera- 
tion of the Fighting French, this ts an engrossing 
melodrama about a girl (Greta Gynt) who ap 
pears to collaborate with the Nazis, while secretly 


I (Rep.) 


directing the French underground. 


KING OF THE COWBOYS. Modern saboteurs 
replace stagecoach robbers in this well plotted 
Western with Roy Rogers, whose popularity has 
won him the billing of King of the Cowboys 
Rogers rides professionally, which means he ts 
the real thing in outdoor heroes, not a synthetic 
With plenty of action and pleas 


g, this ts a tilm the whole family will 






actor 
ant sir 
enjoy. (Rep.) 


STRANGER IN TOWN, A. A vacationing 
Justice of the Supreme Court (Frank Morgan) 


runs afoul of machine politicians who are making 





sport of just cma small é ecrican community 
When his secretary and a ye x lawyer he has b 
frien ire jailed on a charge made possible 





ns, the Justice 
to re-establish civil liberties 
home he impresses the townsfolk with the nece 
sity for saftcguarding t 
ficials. f 
human interest, this is an entertaining as well as 


most pertinent film. (MGM) 


by existing condit evolves a plan 





Before returning 





electing honest of 
eal | 


ible humor and much 





Told with « 





YOUNGEST PROFESSION, THE. If you've a 


young autograph hunter in your home, or have 





been witness to the storming of a visiting celebrity 
by the high school star chasers, you'll either laugh 


a lot, or suffer a little, when 
lampoon of their nitwit behavior. Virginia Weid 
ler is the leader of the pack which descends on 
Greer Garson, Lana Turner, Robert Taylor, and 
other stars who play themselves with their cus 


you see this hilarious 








plot utilizes a crisis 
might have been made 
less unf le isant, but most of | 


the tlm is genuinely 
comic. (MGM) 


tomary good n 
in Virginia's home 


—FOR AGES FIGHT TO TWELVE— 
Excellent 

HARRIGAN’'S KID 

HUMAN COMEDY, THE 


Good 


AIR RAID WARDENS 
KING OF THE COWBOYS 
YOUNGEST PROFESSION, THE 


For descriptions of the Eigbt-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 
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MEET the MALONES 


CON TI N U ED FROM PAGE 26 





lunch with him at his Press Club. He found 
he would be tied up at the paper all evening 
and wouldn’t get home for his birthday din- 
ner. 

It upset Beany who had planned a dramatic 
entrance with candles lighted on the cake 
And it upset Mary Fred because she had 
asked Dike Williams to come to the birthday 
dinner, and he had accepted eagerly. She tele 


phoned him that there would be no birthday | ’ 
linner that evening after all. | 
“There won't!” he repeated disappointedly 
"Why, gal, that’s what I call letting a fellow ’ 
1 hard. I broke another date to come.” « 
I'm sorry.” Mary Fred apologized with 


bled humility. 

“Well, maybe IT can horn in on this date 
I broke after all,” he said. He hung up the 
lephone without any friendly banter. 
Mary Fred dressed to go down to_ het 
ither’s luncheon with an unnamed heaviness 
inside her. Dike hadn’t mentioned coming 
wer to keep the date with her even though 
r father wouldn't have a birthday dinne: 







ry Cutie-pie,” says Big 


Sister. “Y an’t rate wi 
HE young Malones, Johnny, Beany, and ister. “You can’t rate with 


Mary Fred, sat in the red leather chairs at 
the Press Club and waited for Father. Mary 
Fred saw him pushing through the wide glass 

He looked taller, thinner, and the 


; . “ 
nkles around his eyes seemed more finely 


the boys unless you give out with 
some sparkle. Which frankly 
you don’t! / suspect its because 


you don’t eat properly 
wn ‘ - ‘ 
aes Big Sister has something there. 
Father ordered the luncheon. Always thes« S , 

) 


cheons at Gee. Pease luk. with evervont Want to be a come-hither gal 
topping to speak to Martic Malone and with Phen, for one thing, give yoursell 
Father saying proudly, “Meet the young Ma 


ones,” were times of happy festivity. Mary nourishment to goon. . . have 


Fred looked at Beany, well scrubbed and with three good meals a day, beginning 


straw-colored braids damply glistening ith breakfast 
aft tc ‘ asi. 
Hey! Who said you had to stoke 


away a huge breakfast? Have at 


vearing the turquoise linen blouse under het 
Scotch plaid jumper, and squirming in d& ly / 
light. She looked at Johnny, who was in his . » 


1 
lement—Johnny belonged here among these ; 
: least a big bowl of Wheaties, topped 


1en who wrote out thoughts on typewriters. ‘y 

She herself felt oddly estranged, even , with strawberries *n cream. Some 
trang w wo work Si di \ . 
str ded between two worlds ince Dike super-duper nourishment. Flakes of 
Williams had taken her up, she had somehow 

lged out of all these things that had once whole wheat. Food-energy (lots needed 
ittered so much—and yet, with the memory if you’re going to really click). Also 


f Dike hanging up swiftly, saying, “I'll try 
ind horn in on this date I broke,” she felt 
ished out of that glad new world, too. Swell eating, too. Wheaties are power- 
Beany, still thinking of the cake on the ful good. Crackly toasted flakes, full 
leboard at home with the pink icing spell- . oo 
s out “FATHER.” asked. “Are you sure of rich nut-sweet flavor. . . . Tomorrow, 


u can’t come home for dinner?” start getting into the swing of things. 


“No chance, Cabbage. The war news is , . . 
Have Wheaties for breakfast ! 

tty discouraging. I want to rewrite my 

hole editorial.” Martie Malone sighed 


Beany said, “You shouldn't work so much | 


vitamins, minerals, good proteins. 


tra time.” 


Father said thoughtfully, “Tl tell you the % (\ 
nd of editorial IT want this to be in tomor- ; } \ 
v's paper. I want it to wake up everyone o Y he ; ~ 

ho reads it. I want them to feel shaken- & — a 


ken hard enough to stop thinking of thei ‘Dp 
they'll % 
to themselves, "Yes, I'm tired and over © oO» 
rked and disappointed, but I'm better off | [0ve With 
n the boys in the foxholes at Bataan, or 
sailors clinging to a raft at sea, dying of 


» comforts and conveniences. S« 


WHEATIES 


“Breakfast of Champions” 
ee" with milk or cream and fruit 
They sat very silent. 

And then he said, “I called you all down 
re for more than a lunchcon— it’s a Malone 


(Continued on page 35) 


“Wheaties and “Breakfase 
of Champior are 
registered trade marks of 


GENERAL MILLS, INC 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


ISLANDS OF MYSTERY 

Southeast of the Philippines is a huddle of 
thirteen hundred 
miles northwest of Guadalcanal. This island 
cluster, part of the Caroline Islands, is called 
Truk—the name 


islands. They are some 


rhymes with look. It is 
thought to be the strongest of all Japanese 
naval bases, but there is no good map of it— 
in other than Japanese hands-—so far as is 
known, or any description of its fortifications. 
For years the Japs have seen to it that Truk 
remained a dark riddle to all non-Japanese 
people. 

This much, however, is known. The Truk 
group is made up of cleven islands. The 
largest bears the same name as the group 
itself. The cluster is encircled by coral reefs. 
These reefs, hostile to enemy vessels, and 


Truk Lagoon—deep, sheltered, big enough to 





combine to make Truk 
as a naval base 


hold twenty warships 
natural 

Its natives, living amid tropical splendors 
overhung by forbidding cliffs, were, in the 
past, fierce head-hunters They massacred 
three parties of white men during the days 
when Truk belonged to Spain along with the 
other Carolines. 

Besides the Carolines, Spain owned two 
South Pacific chains of islands, the Marshalls 
and the Marianas 
islands in all. She lost the 
Marianas, Guam, to the United States through 
Germany gained 


about twenty-five hundred 


largest of the 


the Spanish-American wat 
control of all the 
three clusters. She did this either by pacts 
with native chiefs, or by purchase from Spain. 

Germany held the islands for about fifteen 
Japan. It happened 
Japanese militarists had resented 
Marshalls, the 
Carolines, and most of the Marianas. When 
World War I broke out, the Japanese were on 


the Allies’ side. They saw their chance. They 


remaining islands in the 


years, then lost them t 


in this way 
Germany's possession of the 


sent naval forces to take over the strategic 
points of the three far-flung island chains. 

The comparatively few Germans on the 
islands put up a fight, but lost. Within two 
Japan was 
Never did small attacks bring a 


weeks the battles were over. 
supreme. 


bigger prize. Japan now dominated an ocean 
area fifteen times as large as her mainland. 


After the first World War ended, the 
League of Nations rewarded Japan by giving 
her control over the three island chains, by 
mandate. 

The mandates system was a sort of trustec 
ship set up by the Covenant of the League to 
administer former German and Turkish pos- 
Under 
govern the three island groups as part of het 
empire, but was forbidden to fortify them. 
Also, she was supposed to give all League 
members equal trade rights in the mandated 


Sessions, its provisions Japan could 


areas, and to guarantee the rights of the na 
tive islanders. (The sketch shows a_ very 
small Truk islander.) To all of which the 
smiling Japs agreed. 

The fatal weakness of the mandates system 
was its lack of laws with teeth in them. Wide 
publicity and the weight of public opinion 
League's only way of enforcing 
Japan, a League member until 


were the 
obedience. 
1935, took full advantage of this weakness. 
Working behind a screen of secrecy, she gave 
the public no chance to observe and to form 
an opinion. 

Nobody outside Nippon knows just when 
she began to play false by fortifying strategic 
points on the Marianas, Marshalls, and Caro 
lines. This, for the good reason that the 
Japs never allowed any but Japanese ships to 
visit her newly won islands, nor did they 
encourage visitors 

By the early 1930s, rumors that Nippon 
pledges 


League's Mandates Commission, which met at 


was violating — het reached — the 


least twice a year to receive reports from the 


nations responsible for mandates. The Com- 
mission asked Japan, in effect, “Are you 
breaking your no-fortification pledge?” Nip 


pon’s answer was a smooth denial 
During subsequent years the Commission 


its observers oO 


kept asking Japan to allow 
make a check-up. Nippon’s reply was, “No. 
So sorry, ple ise 

Nevertheless, various non-official observers 

hardy and venturesorne explorers—set off 
on their own to learn the truth. They never 
came back. 

The sceds of the mandate muddle bore bit 
ter fruit in World War II. It was from the 
Marshall Islands that Japan struck at Pearl 
Harbor. In general, Japan's 
helped make possible the successful attacks 
on the Dutch East Indies, and on the Philip 
pines. 
Truk probably the most powerful and cer 
tainly the most mysterious 

When will Truk’s dark puzzle be solved? 
The complete solution will come when Allied 
armed forces take over the island cluster 
and not before. 


mandated isles 


The islands are still a menace, with 


FROM FARMING TO FAME 


Marshal Semyon Timoshenko, the great 
Russian war leader, was what we might call a 
farm boy. Or, rather, he was something fat 
simpler than this. Our farmers are not only 
men of skill but of education. Timoshenko 
came of peasant stock. Russian peasants had 
no time for “book learning.” 

Semyon Timoshenko was born forty-eight 
years ago in Furmanka, a village in Bessa- 
rabia in the Ukraine. He was taught in the 
village school. But when he had finished, he 
merely went back to the land and worked 
for low wages on the farm of a rich landlord. 

His soldiering began when, at twenty, he 
joined the Tsar's army. In 1917, hardened by 
battle, he joined the Red Revolution. Fight- 
ing on many fronts, he was wounded five 
times but never too seriously for recovery. 

It was in the defense of Stalingrad (then 
Tsaritsyn) that he met Joseph Stalin, who 
was first in command at that me. Stalin was 
impressed by the fact that Timoshenko, in a 
politically-minded country, was far more sol 
dier than politician. So it was arranged that 
the future marshal attend classes in which 
young men, who had learned the practice of 
war, could learn the theories of military 
science. Timoshenko was an earnest student. 
When his studies were over, Stalin saw to it 
that he rose rapidly. 

During the Finnish war, when the great 
Mannerheim Line—the Finnish hope—was 
the main obstacle to Russia's advance, it was 
Timoshenko's idea to build a copy of part of 
the Mannerheim fortifications behind the Rus- 
sian lines, for his men to breach in mock bat- 
tle. When they had learned how to do this, 





he led them into Finland and to victory. 

Eventually he was made Commissar of 
Defense, and threw not only knowledge and 
force into his work, but a deep understand- 
ing of human nature 
any private with ability and intelligence might 
receive the training to fit him to be an officer. 
Many have since become officers. 

But, even while insisting on the most rigor- 
ous training, he still stressed his belief that 
every fighter should be a thinker and a prob- 
lem solver. No wonder he can build morale! 


One ruling was that 
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YOU'D NEVER THINK IT WAS GLASS 


In the zoo in Toledo, Ohio—the town 
sometimes called “the glass city’—there lives 
an elephant that was recently the subject of 
an experiment. The beast was enticed on to 
a large sheet of plate glass held up by wooden 
blocks placed under its corners. 

The elephant seemed surprised to find him- 
self standing there, but not so surprised as 
the crowd of spectators who had expected 
to see him crash through the glass. Instead 
of breaking, the glass held firm. It was no 
ordinary glass. It had been especially treated 
by heat uatil it was literally tough enough to 
support an elephant. 

The truth is that scientists have been mak- 
ing certain sorts of glass that were hardly 
lreamed of ten years ago. Research workers 
of firms such as the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company and the Corning Glass Works led 
the way. Many an American opened his eyes 
wide when he read that glass could be drawn 
into threads fifteen times thinner than a hu- 
man hair, and that textiles for neckties, table- 
cloths, window curtains, and even women’s 
dresses had been woven out of them. 

New marvels came along yearly. Glass 
which was so resilient that experimental bed- 








prings were made of it; glass which put up 
such resistance to cracking by heat or by cold 
that a sheet of it could be laid on a block of 
ice and molten iron could then be poured on 
it without producing even a tiny fissure; thick 
glass which was so shatterproof that, used 
in the slots of tanks, it could stop bullets. 
For so old a substance to start cutting 
such new capers. was, to many, almost beyond 
belief. For glass is very, very old. It was 
ised at least four thousand—perhaps five 
thousand—years ago. Ancient Egyptian roy- 
Ity had jars made of it. Roman ladies of 
tashion sometimes kept their rouge in vials 
ide of glass. 
Interestingly enough, the first factory built 
the United States turned out glass. 
In all its long history, though, glass had 
cen put to just a few, simple uses—until 
e innovations of the last decade showed 
hat it could do. Today it is serving in the 
rin countless ways. An ingenious form of 
called “Foamglas” floats as buoyantly as 
rk, for it weighs only about one fifteenth 
much as window glass. Composed of a 
iss of glass bubbles, it is used in lifejackets, 
belts, and life rafts. 
The huge range finders which enable the 
ins of battleships to make bull’s-eye hits 
miracles of accuracy. And the glass in 
rchlights which will resist an inner heat 
eight hundred million candle power and 
outer temperature of around thirty degrees 
low zero is something to wonder at. 


Glass experts are telling housewives that, 
so many years hence, they may be cook- 

zg on glass stoves, sitting on glass chairs, 
1—if they’re swimmers—diving off diving 
rds of rough, flexible glass. 

Glass is a scientific runaway now—and 

re’s no telling where it will stop. 

























































HO would have thought you'd 
be a deserter from a dustmop 
... When Mom’s counting 
on you? When your country’s 
counting on you?... 

As Mom explained—it’s girls like 
you taking on “homework” who 
release a whole army of mothers for 
rolling bandages and selling 
war bonds and driving drill presses. 

That’s how important you are... 
but look at you now! Wondering 
why you’re different from other 
girls who manage to do their part 
every day of the month. 

Because if they can whisk 
through dusting and dishes . . . then 
dash out for a late “‘skate-date”’ 
...so can you! 

How? . . . well, why not learn their 
secret? See for yourself how many 
girls simply shrug their shoulders and say it’s no secret at all 
... it’s just that Kotex sanitary napkins give more comfort! 


Keep your promises—and your dates! 
Actually, it’s because Kotex is made to stay soft while wearing... 


a far cry from pads that only feel soft at first touch. 
None of that snowball sort of softness that packs hard under pressure. 





And when you're truly comfortable, your confidence goes zooming! 
You'll see pesky little worries vanish because Kotex 
has flat, pressed ends! And remember—no other leading brand offers 
this patented feature—ends that don’t show because they're not stubby. 








Then, for your added protection, Kotex has a 4-ply safety center. 
And—no wrong side to cause accidents! 

So now you know how to join the Keep-Going Corps. And why more 
women choose Kotex than all other brands of pads put together! 





\ 


TIPS FOR TEENS! What every 
girl should know about what 
to do and not to do on trying 
days is contained in the bright 
little booklet “As One Girl To 
Another.” Mail coupon below 
for acopy FREE! 

Mail this coupon to: 

Post Ofiice Box 3434, Dept. AG-5 


Chicago, Illinois 











Please send me free copy of “As One Girl To 
Another.” 


Name - o 





Address - eon aeeeeces ecoe 






(«T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 














Here is Alaska 


by Evelyn Stefansson 


The vivid text by the wife of the famous 
Arctic explorer and the superb photo- 
graphs of Frederick Machetanz make 
this “required reading’ on our impor- 
tant continental outpost. ‘Its arrange- 
ment, its informality, its clarity, its ve- 
racity, will entrance both young and 
old.” —Scientific Book Club Bulletin. 
$2.50 


Songs and Games 


of the Americas 
by Frank Henius 


This quaint and colorful book is a rep- 
resentative collection of the songs and 
games of American children on two 
continents. The numerous pictures in 
gay watercolors and black and white 
are full of youthful spirit. $2.00 


Islands on Guard 
by Helen Follett 


This companion to the author's popu- 
lar “Ocean Outposts” tells the story of 
the important West Indian islands that 
guard the approach to the Panama 
Canal. In colorful, informal style, Mrs. 
Follett presents glimpses of the islands’ 
history, vivid descriptions of their 
preseat life, and explanations of their 
importance in the world picture. I/lus- 
trated. $2.50. 


OCEAN OUTPOSTS by Helen Follett 


1 new edition, brought up to date, 
of this successful book. An index 
and additional material on the 
Solomons and Guadalcanal add to 
the value of this “vivid picture of 
the vital islands of the Pacific.”— 
Los Angeles Times. lilustrated, $2 


Adventure in 
Black and White 


by Attilio Gatti 


author of “‘Saranga the Pygmy,” etc. 

i.justrated by Kurt Wiese 
The scene of the adventure 
is the African jungle; the 
adventurers are an Ameri- 
can boy, and his African 
friend and companion Loko- 
Moto. This story has ia it 
mystery—the jungle--every- 
thing that readers have al- 
ready enjoyed in the author's 

other popular books about Africa. $2. 





at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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GOOD TIMES with BOOKS 


By MARJORIE CINTA 


In Flying Banners (Longmans, $2), 


a book dedicated to the Girl Scouts, 
Edith Bishop Sherman portrays a heroine with 
all a real girl's strength and weakness. Carol 
Boyd—AMERICAN GIRL readers will remem- 
ber her in Wings of Courage and Prairie 
Sone—moves from a comfortable home in a 
New Jersey suburb to a shabby little house 
on an lowa farm and finds it hard to adjust 
herself to country ways and people. She ex- 
periences much hard work, the excitement of 
fire and flood, the beginnings of romance, and 
a long illness before she slowly struggles 
through to an appreciation of true values. 
This is a good story for to-day when so many 
of us have to adjust ourselves to new and 
simpler ways of living. 


LAAN When the Typhoon Blows (Win- 

ston, $2) by Elizabeth Forman Lewis 
who has lived many years in China, will make 
you want to cheer with the Chinese troops, 
“China, ten thousand times ten thousand 
years! Mrs. Lewis gives dramatic reality to 
China's struggle for freedom against Japanese 
aggression in her story of Li Thirty-nine, 
When his coastal village is blasted to ruin by 
Japanese bombers, Li joins the ranks of the 
patient and gallant refugees in a long and 
stubborn flight before the invader, arriving at 
last in Chungking. On this hazardous jour- 
ney, he comes to manhood with a new sense 
of national unity and freedom for which, like 
so many of his young countrymen, he is will- 
ing to starve and fight and dic. 


Another story of high adventure is 


Gregor Felsen’s Struggle Is Our 
Brother (Dutton, $2), which gives a fine pic- 
ture of Russian youth and courage. Mikhail 
Prodenko and his girl and boy companions 
risked death many times to defend the great 
Amsov Dam, product of years of toil and 
deprivation. To this end, they were willing 





A drawing by Kurt Wiese for “When the Ty- 
phoon Blows” by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis 


to endure any privation while they perfected 
themselves in the arts of, guerrilla warfare. 
When it became clear that the dam might 
fall into the hands of the Nazis, it was Mik- 
hail who was chosen to blow it up. 


In A Gang of Ten (Fischer, $2), 

Erika Mann, daughter of the dis- 
tinguished novelist, Thomas Mann, tells a 
mystery story, full of fun and action, which 
involves spies and sabotage in a war-industry 
town in California. The pupils of the New 
World school were a wide-awake, independent 
set of youngsters, capable of dealing with 
their own problems. They welcomed a group 
of United Nations refugees to the school with 
tact and understanding, teaching the strangers 
American ways and learning much themselves 
in return, The newcomers were soon a part 
of the lively “gang,” adding their varied 
talents to the job in hand whether it was 
collecting scrap, selling bonds, or apprehend- 
ing saboteurs. 


LATA There is a warm, endearing quality 


about the Polish lad, Bolek Polanski, 
in the book, Bolek, (Nelson, $2.50), by the 
Polish poet, Antont Gronowicz. His country 
and his music were the two great devotions 
that inspired Bolek’s life. When an under- 
standing American girl, Zosia Baldwin, came 
to visit the small village in) which Bolek 


The Home Roohbinding Kit 


A fascinating pastime 


Learn to repair your old books, make albums, magazine binders, 


create fancy covers, boxes, desk pads, humidors and a number of 


articles that the individual ingenuity can create. 


INEXPENSIVE and SIMPLE to make, it opens the avenue of de- 


veloping the imagination as well as actual construction of articles. 


A COMPLETE KIT CONTAINS A LOOM FOR SEWING, COMPLETE PARTS TO 


MAKE AN ALBUM YOU OTHERWISE COULD NOT BUY. 


MATERIAL TO 


REPAIR A DOZEN BOOKS AND A COMPLETE FULLY ILLUSTRATED IN- 


STRUCTION BOOK. 


$3.75 COMPLETE KIT INCLUDES POSTAGE U. S. A. 


SUPPLIES—BOOK ON “HOME BOOKBINDING AND DESIGN” ALSO AVAIL- 


ABLE. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


HOME BOOKBINDING KIT 
302 BROADWAY, ROOM 409 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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lived, he was filled with admiration which 
developed into lasting friendship. The two 
shared good times and dangerous adventures 
in Poland. After the Nazi invasion, they 
escaped to America where the boy's music 
promised to win a place for him. Mr. Gro- 
nowicz presents a memorable picture of life 
in Poland before the war. 


Fascinating reading for both young 


people and adults ts Here Is Alaska 
(Scribner's, $2.50) by Evelyn Stefansson, wife 
of the noted explorer. 
usual photographs by 
and fille 
authoritauve answer to the vague and often 


Illustrated with un- 
Frederick Machetanz 
d with interesting facts, it gives an 
incorrect notions we have held about this 


framatic Northern outpost. 


Xt a\ ) “Well Meet in England” said Her- 
cha Larsen’s mother in the book of 

at name by Kitty Barne (Dodd, $2), but 

cr words seemed too good to come true. 
Nevertheless, under the nose of the secret 
Nazi agent who was planning to send them 
to a youth training center in Germany, Hertha 
nd her brother, Rudy, stored in a secret cave 
provisions and equipment for the small boat 
which they hoped to escape from Norway. 

It was hard to leave their mother and the 
ree younger children but, just in the nick 
time, Hertha and Rudy set out in the 
d-up old boat, skippered by a ship- 
cked English sailor. In the midst of a 


t 


iftying storm, they had to dive overboard 
but they took good 
British 
lyer, floating unconscious in his rubber boat, 
nd found a happy surprise when they reached 
England at last. 


plug a dangerous leak 


ick aboard when they rescued a 


\AS\ Historic Costume (Manual Arts 

Press, $3.50) by Katherine Morris 

lester covers costume development through- 

ut the world from ancient times through 

10. Many full-page plates add to the inter 

st of this accurate portrayal of fashion. An 

xcellent reference book for use in school, ot 

n troop dramatics, or for the girl whose tal 
its lie in the field of costume designing 


t 


Ne\ If you would like to experience in 


Wl 


advance the work and play, the 
endships and joys and heart-stirring cere- 
nies of your senior year in college, read 
Phyllis Crawford's Last Semester (Holt, 82), 
the story is true to life. The very human 
roine, Janey Lou, was an only child and 
thought friendships about the most im 
tant thing in college. She knew everyonc 
was sure to be in the midst of all the 
and excitement and light-hearted activi 
When it came to study, Janey never 

ned to have cnough time for it, until it 
gan to look as if she might miss her di 
na. Youll be on tenterhooks until the 
last page, wondering whether or not she 


win the right to wear her cap and gown 


\ \e Sandra Carlin, in) Mary Urmston’s 


book, Quite Contrary (Doubleday, 

), loved her town and her job in a flower 
p, but she had ideas for improving then 
How she built up the business of 
flower shop; solved a mystery or two 
changed Glenville so that it became a 
1 in which even the city-loving Private 
ip Kent (in whom Sandra had a special 
rest) wanted to live, makes a good story. 






The Camper—Handsome, long- 
wearing, moccasin-ty pe oxford. 
lakes and keeps a beautiful shine. 


The Sunrise—Fresh-looking all 
white oxford with rubber sole 
and heel, 


Copecially for you. 


Practically everyone seems to 
have a pair of Official Girl Scout 
Shoes these days—college girls, 
girls in uniform, even young- 
minded mothers. They know a 
good shoe when they see one, 
Don’t forget, though, that 
Official Girl Scout Shoes are 
made especially for you, to strict 
specifications laid down by Girl 
Seout headquarters. They have 
that smart casual look you've 


always wanted and that “at 
ease” feel on a girl’s busy feet. 
And, of course, no one knows 
better than you how they wear 
and wear. Many ’ 
©O you'll have lots of choice 
when you spend Coupon 17. 
Made by Curtis-Srerukns- 
kuBryY Company, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, and Brow 
Suok Company, St. 


styles — 


Louis, Missouri. 


$550 and $600 


Some patterns in sizes 10! »tlo ]2 


at S7.00, All styles 
higher Denver West 











The Saddle—Brown on 
brown for amore tailored 
look. Right for any age 
and any active day. 


yes 





“] GENUINE WITHOUT TRADE MARK 











Ofticial Girl Scout Shoes 


IT'S NOT AN OFFICIAL SHOE UNLESS 


IT 15 MARKED "GIRL SCOUT" 





1061 


964—You simply can't be 
without a slacks suit. This 
one with cardigan jacket has 
nice tapered slacks. 12 to 
20; 30 to 38. In size 14 
(32) you will need 4 yds. 
35” material. 15c. 


1108—-You'll practically live 
in this jumper and blouse. 
Make several different 
blouses for variety. 12 to 20; 
30 to 38. In 14 (32): jump- 
er, 27% yds. 35”; blouse, 
yds. 39. 15c, 


1107—-Smart three-piece 


play-suit. Blouse, — shorts, 
jumper-skirt. 12 to 20; 30 
to 38. In 14 (32): jumper, 
234 yds. 35”; blouse, 15% 


yds. 35”; shorts, 134 yds. 


35” fabric. 15c. 
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1061—Everyone loves a dirndl 
—here’s a darling. The waist- 
line is adjusted by draw- 
strings. It’s “Sew-Simple,” too. 
12 to 18; 30 to 36. In 14 
(32): 314 yds. 35”, trim. 15c. 


1102—For figure appeal, 
choose the Princess dress. 


This one has a pretty square 


neck, buttoned front. 12 to 
20; 30 to 38. Size 14 (32): 
314 yds. 39” and eyelet trim- 
ming. 15c. 


These Hollywood Patterns, especially selected for readers of this magazine, may be purchased through THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
‘i No patterns sent c.o.d. Allow two weeks for delivery. 


155 East 44th Street, New York, N. 


Be sure to state size when ordering. 
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MEET the MALONES 


CONTINUED “FROM PAGE 29 





council table. I've something I want to talk 
over with you. The paper wants me to hop 
over to Hawaii and take the place of our war 
correspondent for a few months; he was hurt 
during the attack. I wanted to talk it over 
with you all.” 

Out of their stunned soberness, Mary Fred 
managed to ask, “Do you want to go?” 

His quizzical smile seemed to reach through 
her cold numbness and warm her heart a 





—— | 
, = 


little. “I'd rather stay home and argue with 
you kids, and have old Red sleeping on my 
foot in the evenings. But it’s like going into 
service—you shouldn't think what you'd like. 


what you wouldn't. I'd be doing my bit 
by going over there. Do you Malones think 
you could manage awhile without any parent 


at all? | 
They looked bleakly at each other. It was | 
I incentive to get up in the morning to know | 


that Father would be grinning at them across 
the breakfast table and shouting, “Bring me 
my oats—and a stack of wheat!” How Mrs. 
). Adams had loved to hear him shout that! 
i And the day always had a lift at the end be- 
cause of Father's coming home. 





Beany was the first to speak around a piece 
of muffin and a lump in her throat. “I think 
ight to go.” And Johnny added with 


. ced cheer, “Sure! You know us—the Ma 
eC lones can always make out.” Mary Fred said, 
0 Elizabeth will be home any day now, she - 
: .uys—and a house is never lonesome with 

, Elizabeth in it.” 

They discussed it while they waited for the 
ce cream. Father had already telephoned 
Mrs. No-Complaint Adams and she had 
igreed to stay nights with them, sleeping in 
her old room in the basement, but hurrying Auof us have to work together quick sending of messages is so 
hack in the mornings .to take care of het 
daughter's home. 

“I wish we had a nice old grandmother to ing and teamwork. these simple words are part of the 





to win a war. That calls for train- vital to the nation at this hour, 





come in and mother you chicks,” Father said Uncle Sam is de »pending a lot creed of telephone workers: 

But the only near-grandmother in our family , : 

is a very efficient interior decorator.’ on well-trained teams. One of ‘Let us do our jobs each day so 
“That we wouldn't dare call Grandma,” them is the Bell System — a team that it will be written in the rec- 

yut in Beany. ‘ , 

wae ig of more than 400,000 men and ord when the victory is won thar 
She said in her last letter that she was : : 

going to sell out and would come for a long women. Day and night they are telephone people met the test. 

visit,” added Johnny. working to back up the armed 


‘She's always going to sell,” Father said. forces and the forces that make BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


She's always going to come and sce how you 
poor children’ are getting along. But she'd the arms. . . . Because the Service to the Nation in Peace and War 
he lost if she didn’t have a halt-dozen people 
to order around.” 

“How soon will you go?” Mary Fred asked 

“In about ten days.” 

“How long will you be gone?” 

“Well, say two months. It might be longer 
t might possibly be shorter.’ 

Their desolation was momentarily lifted by 
head waiter coming~toward their table, 
ring a wide grin and bearing a birthday 

with lighted candles. And a chorus of 

n's voices from all parts of the room took 
the chant, “Happy birthday, dear Martic 
»y birthday to you!” "ER SET a De ee, ee 
At that moment Mary Fred forgot Dike MAJOR LEAGUERS F.C BOX 2500 PATERSON. N. J 
lliams entirely and knew only a great rush 
sobering pride that Martie Malone was her 
er. He was sitting there, smiling through 
tiredness, and she felt his greatness 
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—100 for 60c 


The omart styling, Washable Name Labels, with 
ugh his very graciousness. Mrs. Adams 9” qreftemenchip that hes made Bastion your name printed on washproof 
a Regt De : ‘ /. ee ee tape in black ink, for camp, 
I 1 said it, “You'd never find anyone as good > ternergtcanngy Bering aiiemal anak temuiel 
. 7 ind Hi 
ry. as smart as Martie Malone. For one -eanaleees ACME TIP PRINT CO. 





791G Gth Ave., New York, NM. Y. 





ful minute, Mary Fred thought that she 











Kverybodys wearing this popular Cotton 
Cardigan for work and for play—it’s just the 
right weight for spring and summer. Cotton 
knit, with soft, fleecy lining, and so very prac- 
tical for sports and hiking, for gardening or 
anything. Dark, surf green in small, medium 


and large sizes. 8-265—S81.35 


Twice practical and two times as smart, you 
wear the Jacket Blouse shirt-tail in as a blouse 
or shirt-tail out for a jacket effect. Especially 
good with slacks, it’s beautifully tailored of 
fine woven gabardine, sanforized and vat dyed 
in daffodil yellow. Sizes 10-20, 8-132—$3.75 


GIRL SCOUTS~—National Equipment Service 





Retail Shop Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza #55 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. | 
New York, N.Y. New York, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
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was going to cry. She was thankful when 
Johnny, the awkward, knocked her purse on 
the floor and she could busy herself picking 
it up. 


EANY’S ten-day reign in the kitchen ex- 

pired and Mary Fred's and Johnny’s be- 
gan the following Tuesday morning. Beany 
had used exactly one third of the housekeep- 
ing money. Father had left the managing of 
the hundred dollars, which was to pay for the 
housekeeping and the groceries, entirely to 
the three of them. Because Beany was all taut 
desire to buy the yellow-plaid gingham for 
her curtains, and all anxiety for fear the bolt 
would be sold out, or raised in price, they let 
her take her share in advance and buy the re 
quired yardage of sun-catcher. 

And then, of course, there was Mr. Chips; 
his grain and alfalfa couldn't wait till the end 
of the month when Mary Fred had earned het 
share of the housekeeping fund. She had to 
draw on her share, too. 

So did Johnny. Not only did the red cat 
demand that its battery be recharged, but the 
old typewriter wouldn't type legibly without 
a new ribbon. And Mrs. Thompson, the egg 
woman from Ander’s ranch, stopped to report 
on the fixing of the fender and light. She 
had had it fixed in their own Wyoming town 
and she brought the bill, sixteen dollars plus 
thirty-two cents tax. Johnny paid her some on 
it and promised to pay the rest as he got it 

On a cold Tuesday morning, Johnny and 
Mary Fred took over the feeding of the Ma 
lones. It was torture for Mary Fred to obey 
the alarm clock and run downstairs through 
the gray chill to the kitchen to light the 
broiler, to put on water for oatmeal. Martie 
Malone insisted on having a good breakfast, 
in case he was too busy to go out for lunch 

She had a daring idea. Why couldn't they 
plan menus around the eggs they had, and 
thus pare the food.budget? For she must 
have a new pleated skirt. She had mended 
her plaid one, with its acid burn from chem 
lab, but her mending was none too expert 
Ordinarily it wouldn't matter, but now she 
was Dike Williams's girl. Forty dollars 
seemed more than adequate to buy food for 
twenty days. Surely she could squeeze out a 
few dollars for a pleated skirt! 

But Mary Fred found that skirts were more 
expensive than when she had bought one last 

Everything wool has gone up,” the clerk 
said suavely. Five ninety-five was more thar 
she had planned to pay, but this one was 
love—pleats in front and back, and witl 
shades of gray and green and enough yellow 
to go with her best yellow sweater that Dik« 
liked. Alberta, the fashion expert, often told 
Mary Fred that, with her gray eyes and higl 
coloring, she ought to wear grays and greens 
Looking in the store mirror, she saw herself 
in this perky skirt, walking down Harkness’s 
halls beside Dike. She bought it and a pai 
of yellow shorties to wear with her brogues 

She and Johnny thumbed through cook 
books for egg recipes. Cream puffs, scram 
bled eggs, Spanish omelet. Johnny cooked 
better, even as he wrote better, when some 
thing inspired him. One day he stopped at 
a vegetable stand to buy celery and the Italiar 
owner told him of a dish which was, “Pretty 
swell, by gollee!” 

Johnny worked with deft absorption, boil 
ing some of his uncracked eggs. He took 
out the yolks and mashed them and seasoned 
them with finely-cut sauteed mushrooms and 
parsley and cream. The stuffed eges werc 
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covered in a casserole with creamed mush- 
rooms and baked with buttered crumbs, and a 
last sprinkling of mashed hard-cooked egg 
yolks on top to add a crunchy brownness. 

Father had brought home, as guest that 
night for dinner, a newspaper woman from 
Brazil. Her first name was Raphaela and her 
last name too unpronounceable for the Ma- 
lones. She went into ecstasies over Johnny's 
Italian Eges Supreme. “1 am enraptured—I 
am bewitched by these so divine eggs!”’ 

Johnny strutted importantly. “You see,” he 
said to Beany, “it’s imagination that gives the 
magic touch to cooking. It's that old creative 
instinct in the cook that makes the difference 
between eating and dining.” 

(To be continued) 


EL DORADO 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 

should be hanged in Madrid. But the 
Xing dared not carry out the promise made 
n his “faith, hand, and word.” Instead 
Raleigh was beheaded under that old sentence 
which had kept him in prison thirteen years 
for a plot in which he was not involved. 

He had spent his davs dreaming of colonies 
in the West for England. He had spent his 
fortune and his life, trying to make that 
dream come true. 


"THE dreams of Gilbert and of Raleigh had 
been nourished on legends. And though 
men died and the legends faded, the 
reams lived on, 

Under the charter granted by the efforts of 
the King’s son, the empire for England in the 
northern continent had already been started 
at the time of Ralcigh’s death. That settle 
ment was at Jamestown, in Virginia, at no 
great distance from the site of Raleigh's ill 
fated Roanoke colony. 

And at the very time Raleigh was waiting 
it the mouth of the Orinoco for news from 
Keymis, a group of English exiles in Leyden 
Holland, were discussing where they might 
settle in the New World. These would-b< 
colonists were Protestants, for now the people 
f that faith were having difficulties in Eng 
land and had decided to seek freedom of 
worship in the West. 

They read what Raleigh had written of 
Guiana and, for a time, they talked of going 

re to settle. But finally, because they were 

it greatly interested in treasure of gold and 
lso because they feared the presence of the 

Spanish settlers on the Orinoco, they came to 

favor Virginia. 

Three years after Raleigh was beheaded, 

Mayflower moved out of the harbor of 

Pilvmouth. It was the same port where ships 
irrying colonists had once sailed for Roa- 

‘ke. From Plymouth, Raleigh himself had 

leparted on his first journey to Guiana. 

But the Mayflower was riding not toward 
F! Dorado nor, as her passengers believed, to 
Virginia, but wind-driven from her course that 

p was destined for the bleak, treasureless 

res of New England. Here men were 

er gilded with gold, but during many 
nths of the year were often silvered with 
falling snow. Here Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
had expected to find mysterious Norumbega. 

And so it was that, in sixteen hundred and 

nty, in Jamestown and in Plymouth, there 
were colonies—colonies for England, even 

ugh the long quest for the riches of EI 

Dorado was never to be fulfilled. 
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“How AP ATE’? 







- a core e : 
“W'S FUN eeinaumas THAT'S THE 
I HAVENT = OLD ARMY 
0 BE HERE WE MET . 

10 ENTERTAIN LINE, BOYS” 


, 
vou Bors” fe BEFORE? 


“Something like that really occurred. You always 


enjoy it when you connect with a Coke no matter 
where. There’s something about it that's special. 
All the difference between something really re- 
freshing and just something to drink. Yes, indeed. 


The only thing like Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, itself.” 














DO YOU LIKE BEING A GIRL SCOUT? 


Of course you clo, you know somcone who 

there’s nothing else like would) make a= good R 

it! But what about the leader to start a new 
other girls who live near you—_ troop. If you do, ask her to get 
newcomers to your community— — in touch with your local council, 
they'd like it too! Because so if there is one in your town, or 
many want to be Girl Scouts, to write for information to 
some have to wait to get into a 


GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL 


troop. Perhaps there is room in 


; HEADQUARTERS 
your troop for more girls. “Talk 155 East 44th St., 
to your leader about it. Perhaps New York City, New York 




















GOOD TIMES 


NeEwtTOn, KANSAS: My sister and I have en- 
joyed our magazine immensely for over a 
year, and I don't see how we could possibly 
get along without its good times. Especially 
those stories about Dilsey and Janey. I treas 
ure the articles about how well dressed girls 
should act and speak. All of the stories have 
so much pep and vitality, they make one glad 
to be alive each month 

| am twelve years old and am in_ the 
seventh grade. | enjoy dramatics and being in 
plays more than anything else. I also like 
most all games, good books, good times, and 
THe AMERICAN GIRI 

My very best wishes to our wonderful mag 
azine and may it be devoured by its admirers 
for generations to come 

Sally Danfort 


A LOYAL FRIEND 


W aBAN, MASSACHUSETTS: I have been taking 
THe AMERICAN GIRL for three years and I 
I am a Second Class Girl 
Scout and hope to be a First Class one before 


enjoy it very much 
the year is through 
My AMERICAN GIRL subscription ends this 
year, and even though that 1s a long way off 
I hope to get another subscription for my 
birthday. My mother says she has never seen 
invone like a magazine as well as I like Tue 
AMERICAN Girt. My best friend subscribed 
the very day she had seen my first issue 
Please have more Bushy and Lofty storres 
Besides Bushy and Lofty I like Midge, then 
Lucy Ellen. They're I feel 
sorry. for the gtrls who do not get TH 


ill swell, though 


AMERICAN GIRL because we all know they are 


missing something. 


JUNIOR AIR RAID WARDENS 


VINEYARD HAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS: Before 
when [I wrote I told you how much I enjoy 
THe AMERICAN GIRL and also 


island home. This time i am going to tell 
= — 


ibout) my 


you about our Girl Scout troop 
For the past three or tour years there has 


Haven. 


There were about twenty or thirty girls in it 


been only one troop in Vineyard 


from the ages of ten to fifteen This year 
several of us decided to start a Senior Troop 
of our own. So we did. In our own troop the 


girls are anywhere from fitteen to seventeen 


years old. There are about eight in the troop. 
We decided at first we would not have unt 
forms, but now we are going to try and earn 
the money to buy the Senior Service Scout 
uniform, 


We have been taking a course to be Junior 
Air Raid Wardens. I believe there are very 
few troops who have taken this course. Be- 
fore we can get our Junior Air Raid Warden 
certificates, we have to have standard First 
Aid certificates which we are working for 
now, 

In the wardens’ course we learned about the 
different bombs We 


learned how to get a report to the 


types of gases and 
report 
center quickly and how to put out an in- 
cendiary bomb, ete 

We may never be bombed and we hope we 


won't. | believe there is less chance for us 


to be bombed because we live on an island 

which is not very big. Just the same, we be- 

lieve in the Girl Scout motto, “Be Prepared.’ 
Ruth Hancock 


FROM AN IRISH GUIDI 


CLANDEBOY, CoUNTY Down, N. IRELAND: 
THE AMERICAN GIRL ts lovely. I have had it 
for nearly two years and simply would not 
miss one month of it. 

I am a Girl Guide and should love to know 
more about the Scouts. I live with my two 
cousins as my mother ts in America and that's 
how I get this jolly magazine 

We have four rabbits here and seven guinea 
pigs and four dogs—-an Austrian sheep dog, 
two Pekes, and a poodle, ] love riding: we 


have two horses and two ponies 


My favorite sports are swimming, bicyc 
and hunting 
| hope I will be able to get this super 
magazine for ages ; 
Neclia C. Plunket 


LOVE BIRDS 


TEMPLE, TEXAS: I have two little love birds. 


They look like parrots, but are much sma 








There are many different colors of them 


Mine ire blue 
yellow ones, but one of them died so my 


uncle, who raises them, sent me the blue one. 


ind yellow I used to have two 


He has a large cage in his backyard where 
he keeps them. He has blue, white, yellow, 
ind green ones 


We clean the cage every two weeks. The 


birds fly out and go over the house. They 
usually fly back into the cage at night 
I enjoy reading THE AMERICAN Giri. I 


} 


like the poems most 


Carole Humphrey 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


CANNING, SoutH DAKoTA: How I have en 


joyed THE AMERICAN GiRL, especially after 


peny 
your 


for 


After I get through 
reading it, six more girls read it. 

i am writing you about my trip to the 
school for the deaf at Sioux Falls. As my 
brother and sister have gone there this year, 
we just recently went to see them. It cer- 
tainly is remarkably how the kids talk. They 
use more signs than they spell out words, al- 


we moved to Canning! 


though they do spell some words that cannot 
be expressed by signs. There are some that 
lip-read, too. As we were there on a Satur- 
day night we saw them dance, beautifully. 
Usually we think that deaf people can’t dance 
because they cannot hear. But they turn up 
the radio so that they can feel the rhythm. 

I have started to learn the deaf alphabet, 
and as soon as school is out I'm going to 
have my brother or sister teach me the signs. 
It will not be difficult as they are only hard- 
of-hearing pupils and can hear much more 
than the very deaf children 

Margaret Barber 

AN ACTIVE TROOP 
PLYMOUTH, PENNSYLVANIA: I’m a member 
of Senior Scout troop 10 and I'm mighty 
proud of it. Our troop is very active in peace 
as well as war time. We helped in the Vic- 
tory Book Campaign, card drive, cookie sale, 
and other things. 

The church, in which we formerly held our 
meetings, gave us an old boiler room. All 
summer we worked busily, scrubbing it out 
and tearing the building paper from the walls. 
This spring we're going to have the floor put 


in and the walls painted—and then we'll have 


a house all our own 

I'm the only one in our troop who gets 
THe AMERICAN GIRL, but everyone reads it 
We all love the stories. I particularly enjoyed 
The Littlest Cossack in the 
If all Girl Scouts do their part that well, 


we're sure to win this war. 


February issue 


Ruth Shu pp 


“THE SKY-BLUE TRAILER’ 
Cuicaco, ILLinots: I have been taking THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for two years now and I 
have enjoyed all the stories immensely, es 
pecially The Sky-Blue Tratler by Carol Ryrie 
Brink, which was printed recently. If you 
ever get a good story like that again, please 
print it, as I think it was super 

I have been a Girl Scout for three years 
now and have almost completed my First 
Class Badge. I enjoy Scouting very much and 
I am glad there ts such an organization where 
we can learn to work and play together 

Karin Bengtsson 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York City 
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YOU'D NEVER BELIEVE IT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 








wear—which is a blow, but still I can 
bear it. The pink chiffon is the best one, but 
it is grimy around the hem. And what will I 
do for slippers? Because your old silver ones 
have such high heels I couldn't walk in them, 
even if I could get them on. But still I can’t 
say anything more, because I would not want 
to worry my parents too much or they will 
wish I had never had a birthday in the first 
prac 

So TL will wear whatever Mother fixes for 

and not complain, but when I think of the 
xeppermint stripes my mouth waters. I went 

yesterday and they still have it. Miss 
Annie is the one who waits on me. She 
knows I am perishing for that dress. But I 
lready have the blue one with suspenders 
ow, because Mother bought it the day sh« 
urt her ankle. She says it is her present 
But I have never worn it. Just think, if I 





ould sell the two roosters and add the moncy | - 

. «+ that's the way you will look if 

you use ao MINER'S make-up base. LIQUID, 
CAKE or CREAM ... choose the type you 


to the blue dress, IT could maybe exchange it 
for the peppermint! Wouldn't that — be 
scrumptious? But very rude to Mother, don't 






you think so? Sometimes [ wish I didn’t MINER'S prefer. MINER'S makes all three. 
have such good manners. Liquid MAKE-UP Any one of them will keep your complexion 
e ™ fascinatingly smooth, captivatingly flawless 


and glamorously fresh — all day long. 
Try your favorite today ...in one of six 
skin-glorifying shades — 10¢ to $1.00. 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN 
You will never believe it, but IT now have 
peppermint striped taffeta and something 
Ilse besides. (But I will tell you about them 


MINER'S Foundation 
CREAM with LANOLIN 





ter!) This is how it happened. Miss Annie MINER'S Patti-Pac 3 
illed Mother and told her they had reduced CAKE MAKE-UP Masters of Make-Up Since 1864 
the price on all their junior miss evening =— saaaihw_wwsm 





lresses—so how about getting me the stripes ? 


So Mother said no soap because she already 
1 one new dress for me I heard Mother NV e 
talking to her, and T wrung my hands and eCtu A ankies 
pled with Mother, if she loved me. to let me 
xchange the blue for the stripes and I would 4 
never ask for anything else to my dying day. ge 
So then Mother asked Miss Annie if she 
ruld, and Miss Annie said it was against the Wi tf , ° 
les, but she would do it because I get all -UGMM 


things there and she wanted me to have 





striped dress. Mother told her it was just 
foolish whim of mine, because I did not 
ced an evening dress and your pink chiffon 
vould look lovely on me. (But putrid is 
lly what it looks on me, Lucy Ellen.) 
Anyway, we got it settled, and when Father 
nt to town to get some sced, I went with 
ind Miss Annie was darling about the 
change. I love her more than life. And if 


N Seer ee 
could sce me in it, you would never be fatch the weather or 





it was Patricia Downing you were look your mood, be it fair or 
it. Because I look much more lik« Judy cloudy, with these bright 
Garland, or someone. And Miss Annic made printed handkerchiefs. Four 
ther come inside to sce me in it, and he original designs to the set, each 7 


led at me in a pleased way. Because you 
v red is Father's favorite color. And Miss 
i¢ gave me two bows of ribbon for my 

to exactly match the dress 
When we got into the car, Father looked 
at my saddle oxfords and said, “Arc 8-905 -Sct of four—50c 


the shoes you are going to wear to the 


e?" 


printed in six vivid colors on 
sheer white cotton, 1214” square, 
with hemstitched hems. Glassine 
wrapped 





gave a gulp and said, ‘Father, I need 
red ones. They are $5.95." 

» Father gave a mighty groan, but he took 
ix dollars and gave them to me, and I 

ed into the Slipper Shop and they had 
ize, so I got them. The red sandals, you 

w. And on the way home I put them on 


GIRL SCOUTS — National Equipment Service 
Retail Shop Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. New York,N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 











Forcien Coin, banknote and 
rge ithe ap coin cata- 
——- serv- 
e ‘applicants or 3c _ post- 
$20.00 CASH 
INDIANHEAD 
. Bavteg list showing 
lOc. All dates wanted. 





GEO. VI 
Boater stamps) plus md Cayman Is., 
ward irks ete 


Is., & Cai 
items, 8¢ to sooreval “Service 


TATHAM STAMP CO (NSPRINGFIELD. MASS 


CORONATION 


Lee- 
—60 choice 






















““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!”’ 


Send today for our valuable ‘‘Stansp Finder’’—an Illustrated book- 

let enabling you instantly to ——, all difficult —— and to 

tell at a glance the countries from which they come! Also fine packet 

of odd and unusual stamps from Bosnia- neesine. Monaco. 

Patiala, Cyprus, ete, ling maps, ships, animals and strange 

scenes. All free to ‘approva spplicante enclosing 5¢ pomege. 
Gare LON STAMP CO., Box 907, Calais, Main 


VICTORY PACKET FREE 


Includes stamps from Tanganyika—British Cayman Islands—Ant- 
mal—Scarce Baby-head —Coronation—Early Victorian — Airmat! — 
Map Stamps—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 


GRAY STAMP SOMPANY 
FREE—Your Choice ——T 10 Stamps 
from our first U. S. approval selection. Illustrated 


list included. COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY, 
41487 Broadway, Dept. 1, N. Y. c. 


FUTURE QUEEN!! 
Britain’ 4 charming PRINCESS ELIZABETH (now 17) shown on 
wfoundland stamp ine ae a desirable packet of 
c ‘OM ME Mor ATIVES PIC TORIALS 5c with Epprovaiet 
EARL C. _EARL C. PINKERTON, 5606-A ‘lanisdowne Ave. «» Phila., Pa. 


FREE!!! Western Hemisphere Pa ‘ket. Postage 3c. 
#88 OWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 

FR ra E!! Pony Express Set (facsimiles) “Postage 3c. 
es ! Roberts, 402 Shearer Bldg. be Bay City, Mich 


FREE!!! 532 











Canada 











Russia War Set. Postage 3c. ‘WILLIAMS, 
602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 








WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do his 
best to fill 
promptly. 

making sure that your name and ad- 


your order carefully and 
You can avoid delays by 


dress are given in your order. 














What are ““APPROVALS”’? 


“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,” mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers. The only obliga- 
tion on the part of the recipient of 
that the 
promptly and in good condition, or paid for. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he 


wishes to buy, then return the sheet with the 


“A pprov- 


als” is stamps must be returned 


remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, 
his name, street address, city and State, and 


the invoice number. 





A CORRECTION 


Mr. Randolph Bartlett writes to correct an 
error in the name of the commander of the 
U.S. Destroyer Stewart as given in lis article, 
“The Honor and the Glory,” in THE AMERI- 
CAN Gir- for January. The destroyer was in 
a drydock at Surabaya, Java, and was ordered 
destroyed by Commander Henry E. Eccles of 
Flushing, New York, to prevent it from fall- 
into the hands of the as Mr. 


ing Japanese, 
Bartlett stated. Eccles was not, however, the 
commander of the Stewart, as Mr. Bartlett 


assumed, the name of the actual commander, 
Harold Page Smith, not being mentioned in 
the news dispatch, nor the name of Com- 
mander Eccles’s ship. The deduction is that 
Commander Eccles was the senior officer in 
the naval force in those waters, and that the 
duty of making the decision, therefore, fell to 
him. Both men, however, have been deco- 
rated for distinguished services in the present 
war. 
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to show Father, and he said they looked 
mighty nice and that you had told him I 


needed them if I got the dress. So thanks a 
million for writing him. 

You were tops to do 
the way. And I will do as much for you 
sometime. And you can borrow them when- 
ever you like, if they will fit you, which they 
won't. I am sorry my feet are so much bigger 
than yours, 


because it paved 


I have never been this happy before, and 
all I hope is that I don’t burst with joy. 
Your loving and devoted sister, 


Patricia Downing 


DEAR LUCY ELLEN: 

I cut this out of the society colum to send 
Read it. It tells about my dance. Doesn't 
it sound wonderful? There eighty 
there. We each had a red and white striped 
balloon. Mother iced the little cakes with red 
and white stripes, to match my dress. (You 
would never have thought that Mother would 
think of anything so chic, would you? Every- 
one thought it was a darling idea.) 

And guess what! Father 
Pete’s tux. Mother let it out a good deal 
the waist, and it was still a little tight, but 
Father You can always be 
proud of Father when he is dressed up, can't 


POSTURE MAGIC 


you, 


were 


went, and wore 


lox ke d gorgious, 


For the ankles 
and down, Rise up on toes, return to 
position. Sixteen times. 


For the feet 
Foot correction. 
apart. 


curling 


Stand with feet six inches 


Roll weight to outside edges of feet 
g up toes hard. Eight times 


ON THE 
(Use a thick pad. 


FLOOR 


An old comforter ts 
right. ) 
For back and abdominal muscles 


just 


Rocking horse. Lie on face. Arch body 
and rock forward and back, making swim 
ming breast stroke with arms, holding legs 
stiff. Eight times. 

Tuck-unders. Lie on back, arms at sides, 
knees up. Curl up the very tip-end of your 
spine, pulling in on abdominal muscles and 
bringing waistline closer to floor. Return. 
Eight times. 

Hip-raising. Lie on back, knees up. Raise 


hips until you make a straight line from knees 
Return. Eight times 
Toe touch Ings. Lie on back. Raise 
part of body and touch with 
keeping knees straight. Eig 
Le £-VAININg Lie on back 
ternately 


to shoulders 


uppel 
toes fingers, 
zht times. 

Raise legs al 
position. Four 
together, holding 
toes pointed. Six to eight times. 
on back. Raise legs in air 
until your weight is supported by your shoul- 
Hold your hips with your hands, elbows 


on floor. Pedal vigorously as though you were 


vertical 
raise them 


until in 
times. Then 
knees stiff, 


Bicycling. Lie 


ders. 


riding on bicycle. Twenty-five—fifty times. 

Flip-flops. Lie on back. Raise legs until 
you touch toes to floor behind head, knees 
bent. Return your body slowly to floor, keep- 


ing knees bent. When back is all 
straighten legs, point toes, and bring them 
down slowly, holding waistline tight to floor. 
Three to six times. (People with hollow 


down, 


backs have trouble holding them to the floor 
as they lower their legs. 


If this is “hard for 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


But I never saw him look that hand 
some, because I never saw him in Pete's tux 
before. Mother looked darling, in a motherl; 
sort of way. She had on the long black lac 
dress that she got for Pete's wedding, an 
she did her hair up on her head and wor 
earrings and lipstick. Just a littlR—you know 
Mother. But the long dress covered up he 
ankle which is very swollen yet, and she sa: 
down all the time so it didn’t hurt her to 
bad. She didn’t faint or anything. 

We danced till one o'clock. 


you? 


Everyone wa 


lovely to me, even Tommy. And _ Fath 
taught me to waltz. Did you know he wa 
once considered a good dancer? I danced 


every time, and sometimes I got as many 
four breaks in one dance. 

I got numerous presents, mostly handke: 
chiefs, but one was a bottle of cologne. Val 
ley Lily. The nicest thing I got was th 
stockings you sent me. I them to th 
but I did not get a run in them—not 
so much as a pull, Thanks a millior 
for them. I have never had any silk stocking 


wore 
dance, 


even. 


before, and they really make your legs fe« 
glammerous, don't they ? 
I wish you had been at the dance. It wa 


the happiest night of my life. 
Your loving sister, 


Patricia Downin 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


first, don't 


gradually 


you at give up. It 


and is worth while.) 


gets easic 


EARLY 
make 
varicty 


everyone enjoys floor work. Ti 
it especially 
of exercises to choose 


interesting, have 
from. Make 
notebook of exercises you learn at school that 
you like. 

First learn the exercises on the list above so 
that can do them easily without refer 
ring to your notes. Then do some one night, 
and others the next. But be sure 
all several times a week. We're 
most those things we do well, so the exercises 
you don't particularly like are probably the 
ones you need to do the most. 

One writer has said, ' 
posture is the 


you 


to do them 
apt to enjoy 


The best exercise for 
good unremitting assumption 


of good 


posture’—which means that if 
you want to make progress in posture you 
have to keep remembering to stand and sit 
up straight. You won't get on very well if 


you go back to your habitual slouch between 
periods. You have to codperate! 
However, new good habits don’t take long to 
establish. As as you begin to see the 
results of your efforts, 
you 


exercise 


soon 
enthusiasm will carry 
along. 

A girl with fine carriage usually has poise 
And even if youre trembling in your joints, 
take a brave stand and you'll look attractive 
and self-confident. In fact, if you 
fine postural position, it will 
assurance. You'll find 
cope with. A shrinking posture 
looks weak and adds to self-consciousness and 
timidity. When you recite in school 
stand up straight. You'll see how it helps in 
many 

When you're at a party, don't stand around 
in corners, hanging vour head. Be one of 
those people who, through their carriage, give 
an impression of vitality, grace, and poise 
Apply the magic of right posture to your ap 
pearance and watch it work. You'll be sur- 
prised and delighted with the results. 


assume a 
actually give 
you social situations 


easier to 
rise to 


ways. 
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QUESTION: What is 
1¢ difference between 
fisherman and a 
schoolboy ‘4 
ANSWER: A 


hishe: 
é 
man baits his 


hooks , 


and a schoolboy hates / jt. 
his books.—Sent 5) \ . 
Dorotuy L. GRover, /(/* a os 
Norwich, Connecticut. / / 
? = Ky 
QUESTION: What is QuESTION: What is the difference 
that which is often between a carpenter and a pound of 
brought to the table, butter ? 
cut, but never eaten ’ ANSWER: The butter weighs a 
ANSWER: A pack of pound and the carpenter pounds away. 
cards.—Sent by Mary Sent by Mary Myers, Pleasant 
SABOLICK,  Philadel- Ridge, Michigan. 
phia, Pennsylvania. _ 
> Send Tut AMERICAN GIRL your fun 
: nicest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
QUESTION: Why is address. A book will be awarded to ever) 





The Prize-Winning Joke 
A Riddle 


4 4 


joke is published in this space. 


iy 








a good reporter like gil whose 

n adverb? 
ANSWER: Because 

he always tells where, when, how, and why. 
Sent by FRANCIS NELSON, Salem, Missours, 


? 
QUESTION: What is the difference between 
train conductor and a schoolteacher ? 
ANSWER: A train conductor minds the train 
nd a schoolteacher trains the mind.—Sent 
DoLores Oakes, / Angeles, California. 





QUESTION: Why is Ireland the richest 
ntry in the world? 

ANSWER: Because her capital is Dublin 
y day.— Sent by) MARGARET Sooram, Val- 


Stream, New York. 


? 
)UESTION: Why is a duck worried ? 
\NSWER: Because he always has a bill star 
him in the face!—Senvt 6) CaRo.ini 
S. Stanele igh, Maryland. 


Sent by 
Indiana 


Marit 


Kost 





Why is 


QUESTION 
an empty pocketbook 


always the same? 


Because 
any 


ANSWER: 
there's never 
change in it.—Sent b) 
CAROLINE ELLIs, 
Stoneleigh, Maryland. 


? 


QuesTION: What 
table has no legs to 
stand on? 

ANSWER: The mul 
tiplication§ table. 
Sent by CYNTHIA 
JONI é. Oakwood, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


? 
QuesTION: What is 
the difference between 
a jeweler and a jailer? 
ANSWER: A jewcler 
sells watches and a 
jailer watches cells.— 
HOCHGESING, Jasper 


Hi ¥ 
/ 
f 


QurstTion: What did one window say to 
the other window ? 

ANSWER I'm just a shade better than | 
you. Sent by Nancy HartTMAN, Jancan 
Wy cosh / 

? 
QUESTION: What is the keynote of good 


manners ? 
ANSWER: B 
Jonrs, Oakwood, 


QUFSTION: What 
ANSWER: Ohio 
Bronxville, 


YWoops., 


natural 
Dayton, 


State 1s 
ends and high in the middle / 


Neu 


Sent by CYNTHIA} 
Ohio. 


round at both 


Sent by Betty A.| 
York. | 


Sneak up 
on°’em 


— @ Fish with Indian 
stealth from your own 
Old Town Canoe. 
Smooth and quiet. Alert to the paddle. 
Old Towns are light and easy to carry. 
They’re built to last for years. 
FREE CATALOG shows all models for every use. 
Also outboards, sailboats, row boats. Write. Old 
Town Canoe Co., 925 Fourth St.,Old Town, Me. 









“Old Town Canoes 


REVIEW OF CYCLING — 1943 





book of information on the 
exciting pastime of bicycling. Well illustrated ar- 
ticles on travel, the bicycle in wartime, youth 
hosteling, club organization, and many other sub- 
jects. It’s fun to ride a bike. Read and see what 
fun it is. Send your 50c now to 


WATSON NORDQUIST, 
71 WEBSTER STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


7 
SPRUCELAN D 
b) * Happy and Sate 
a A M PS From War Hysteria 
Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. foothills of White Mts. 
Popular riding camp. Near Keene, 18th season. All sports 
All cabins with electricity & toilets. Ages 5-15, $175 season 
Total fee for girls over 16 in Counselor Training Course, 
$100 season. Certificate awarded, qualifies girls to fll in- 
creased demand for trained leaders. Booklet. Give age. Mrs. 


E. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.) 8! Garfield St.. 
Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Tro—7688. N.Y. Tel. Yonkers 3-4825W. 


ad this treasure 








Free Catalogue of School and 
Club Pins and Rings. Pin No. 
C 17 Sterling Silver $4.80 
per Doz. Ring No. R 525 
= Sterling Silver $1.50 each. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE co. 
4826 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 
‘vices aubiect to 10% Federal Satea Ta 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double- Weight Professional Enlarge- 
ments. 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints. 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wis. 
A Splendid Vacation Awaits! 


GEORGE | Spend Yours Camping—StayFit. 


Camping outfits rented for use on the 
Canoe. tent. cots, stools, ax, grate. kitchen utensils ete 
$30. two girls— 2 weeks. No extras. Send for booklet ‘*G"’ 
CRAIG-WALKER CO. Bolton Landing-On-Lake George, N.Y. 


ATTENTION, GIRL SCOUTS! 


What are you cooking outdoors these 
Has your troop experimented with 
















Islands and shores 





days? 


one-pot meals or sandwiches that do not 
call for rationed food? Hf you have, will you 
send your suggestions to the Program Divi- 
sion, Girl Scouts, 155 East tith St.. New 
York, N. Y., so that they can be shared with 
othe troops? 





BE A REGISTERED 
GIRL SCOUT 
and help your country 
win the war! 


Be sure that your membership dues 


are paid, and that your name is re 


corded at National Headquarters 
Address Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, New York. 
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CITIZENS 


worker cell is almost exactly the size of its 
neighbors, approximately one fifth of an inch 
across. Reaumur, the eighteenth-century 
French scientist and inventor, paid tribute to 
the engineering skill of the bees by proposing 
that the width of a honeycomb cell be adopted 
as an international standard of measure. 
The hexagonal shape of the cells gives the 
comb maximum strength and capacity. To 
prevent new honey from running out before 
capping is placed on the comb, the bees tilt 
the cells at a slight upward angle. All this 
the little insect engineers achieve by instinct 
Their skyscrapers of wax are created without 
schooling or instruction 
URING her final week indoors, our work 
er bee, in addition to making wax, may 
stand guard at the threshold of the hive, may 
receive nectar from the older bees coming in 
become a living fan, 


from the frelds, or may 


vibrating her wings to send currents of air 
through the darkness of the hive’s interior. 

When the bee has passed her twenty-sec 
ond day as an adult, she 


city for the climax of her 


insect 
From 


leaves the 
activity 


then on, she hunts abroad for nectar and 
pollen and bee-glue and water. The rest of 
her busy life is spent ranging over the 


countryside, alternately darting away into the 
sunshine and returning to the darkness of the 
crowded hive. The hive forms the hub of her 
widespread activity. 

An old remarks that “A 
hee among flowers is one of the cheerfulest 
objects that can be looked upon. Its life ap 
pears to be all enjoyment, so busy and so 
pleased.” That is the often 
get when watching one of these banded honey 
hunters in flower-filled ficlds. But we know 
that actually they are laboring at top speed 


English writer 


Impression we 


The tremendous amount of cnergy a hon 
hee puts into its work is indicated by tests 
which scientists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture conducted a few years ago in a 
wild section of Wyoming. 

These Government experts set up beehives 
in an arid spot where the nearest source of 


alfalfa field 
days after the bees dis 


nectar was an irrigated eight 


miles away. A few 


covered the field, they began making the 
sixteen-mile round trip to bring the nectar 
home. Calculations showed that these small 
insects, hardly half an inch from head to 


tail, were flying three hundred thousand miles 
in storing up one pound of honey! 
If our 


ventures 


worker bee, just starting her ad 
! 
' 


as a gatherer of nectar, worked all 
her remaining lifetime she could nevet 
a pound of honey 


the midst of flower fields. 


amass 
even if her hive were in 
At most, a 


n trips a lay out from 


worker 
hee makes ten ora dove 
And to produce a 
concentrated sweet we call honey 
many as thirty-seven thousand trips afield. By 
cooperating, tens of thousands of bees from 


the hive pound of the 


requires as 


the same hive are able to store up quantities of 
liquid sweets during the summer months. I 
a single day, the insects from one hive may 
visit a quarter of a million blooms. It is es 
timated that if honeybees disappeared from 
the earth, and no longer carried pollen from 
bloom to bloom, at least one hundred thou 
sand species of flowering plants would disap 
pear with them. 
Returning from trips 
wings of our worker bee 


blurring 


aheld, the 
support a load of 


THE 


of a WAXEN CITY 


AMERICAN GIRL 


nectar which is sometimes equal to half the 
weight of the insect’s body. In spite of this 
tremendous wing-loading, the bee travels 
faster than a man can jog. Occasionally, in 
crossing a lake or stream, a weary bee will 
drop into the water and drown. Over land, 
laden insects often alight for rest. 

During the honey flow 
of year when orchards and flowers are bloom- 


that is, at the time 


ing everywhere and nectar is free for the tak- 


ing—-worker honeybees wear themselves out 


with concentrated toil in six weeks. As many 
large 
But the budget is balanced by one 
thousand or 


as one thousand bees a day die in a 
colony. 
more emerged workers 
that crawl from the cells of the brood comb. 
Most of the honeybees that wear themselves 
out with labor die in the fields 
death approaching while it 1s in the hive, it 
uses its last remaining strength to creep out 
of the 


newly 


If a bee feels 


entrance. By this act it saves the 


energy of the other workers, that otherwise 
would have to stop and remove the body. 
If the worker whose life activity we have 


been following emerges from the brood comb 
in spring, she may take part in that great ad 


venture of the colony, the mass migration to 
i new home known as swarming. This gan 
ble with fortune occurs when nectar is most 
plenuful, and when new queens are maturing 
within their larger cells. The old queen | 


most of the colony—oftentimes thirty 


thou- 
hees or more \ 


sand found a new 
city 

Before the start, the 
selves with honey. A_ holiday 


away t 


msccts wore them 
spirit sweeps 
over the golden throng. They are starting on 
of their lives. Milling 
they give off a curious intense 


the one great holiday 
ibout the hive 
humming which experienced beekeepers rec- 
When the queen 


whirl around her at 


ognize as th swarm torn 
torth, they 1h 
a great ball of smoke, move off over bushes 

b és 


and ees 


issues 1. like 
This cloud of living insects scttles 
olid mass wherever the queen alight 
Scout bees dart away in search of a new hor 
site. Now, unless the owner acts quickly and 
places an empty hive in front pf the 
bees, he is likely 


foundations tor 


to lose them entirely 





another city pf wax 
laid in some hollow tree, or in an open space 
within the walls of a building 
Y THEN they are installed at a new a- 


tion the bees begin making wax, gat 


ing nectar, preparing for the bro« Strangcly 
enough, even if they are plc 11 Ive ClOSE 
to their old home, they never return to t i 
birthplace. They have broken home ties fe 
ever. As Maurice Macterlinck eloquently ex 
presses it in his classic T Lif re Bee 
And even though the heekcep leposit the 
hive, in which he has gathered the old queer 
ind her attendant cluster of bees, by the s 
of the abode they have b this ( t 
quitted, they would seer b listress 
never so great that shall now have befallen 
them. to have wholly forgotten the peace and 


the happy activity that once they had known 


there, the abundant wealth and the safety that 
had been their portion; and ali, one by one, 
and down to the last of them, will perish « f 


1) 


hunger and cold around their unfortunate 


queen rather than return to the home of their 


birth. whose sweet odor of plenty, the fra- 
grance, indeed, of their own past assiduous 
labor, reaches them even in their distress 


MAY, 1943 
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If, instead of being born in the spring, ou: 
worker bee emerges from the brdod comb ir 
autumn, she will play her part in anothe: 
strange and dramatic activity which enable 
the colony to endure in spite of the coldnes 
of winter. This activity follows the massacr 
of the drones when, to conserve food supphie 
for the months of cold, the useless males- 
whose only purpose in life has been to mat 
with the young queens—have been drive 
from the hive to perish. This sudden shift i 
attitude toward the drones comes as autum 
chill grows more keen at evening and th 
flowers in the fields begin to grow scarce. I 
the days that follow, the queen ceases layin; 
the nurses are relieved of their hurried 
labors; the nectar-hunters fly abroad only du 
ing the warmest midday hours. The intens: 
activity of summer days is slowing dowr 
Winter is near at hand. 

With the coming of the months of cold an 
ice and snow, the bee metropolis settles dow 
to a single task, the labor of operating one 
of the strangest and most ingenious heatin; 
systems in the world. It is a muscular furnac 
unique to the city of the bees. Through th 
winter, these insects keep warm by dancing 


eLRS: 


S THE mercury falls, the bees of the color 
a golden ball in the 
Those at tl 
center of this living mass engage in a curiou 
kind of dance. They step forward and back 
1. They flip thei: 


ward 
antennac. 


gather together in 


central portion of the hive 


wings. They move thet 
They swing from side to side. Per 
forming their honeybee jig, they keep cor 
tinually in motion. By muscular activity, the 
raise the temperature of their own bodies at 
warm the bees around them 
insects forming the layers of the bal 
provide insulation that prevents the heat fror 
dissipating. At intervals, the 
sects on the outside of the ball change places 


with those at the center 


The masses ot 
outet 


motionless if 


and begin, in their 
turn, the dance that heats the hive. 

So etticrent 1s this muscular heating syste 
of the bee-city, that during times of intens 
cold the temperature within such a ball of in 
sects is as much as seventy-five degrees high 
than it is outside the hive. Thus, even thoug 
the outer thermometer stands at five degree 
zero, the insects in the | 
a comfortable 


below mass are abl 


fo eEnypov room temperature of 


seventy degrees 


The bees function as though they have litth 
thermometers within their bodies. As soon 
the mercury falls below approximately fift 
seven degrees, the insects “‘start up the 
furnace,” They dance slowly when they ne« 
only a little additional heat, and more ar 
more rapidly as the temperature falls on 


winter night 
dwellers in the waxen cit 
vercome the Without migrating « 
hibernating, they are able to survive 


In this mannet 
cold 
throug 
the long months of snow. They alone, amo 
all the forms of life on earth, hav 


developed this ingenious and simple meth¢ 


varied 


of maintaining life in freezing weather 
Warmed in this 
throngs of the honeybees have lived throug 


unique way, the golde 


the winter and are now ready for the stret 
uous life of Among tl 
blooming plants of a new spring. their activit 
is swiftly speeding up. With the skill and 
ingenuity of they are beginning 

fresh cycle in the fascinating life of the hive 


anothes summet 


instinct, 
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THIS IS LUCY ELLEN AND HER CLASSMATES MAKING 
THAT IMPORTANT DECISION YOU'LL READ ABOUT IN 
FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT'S “ALMA MATER” 


WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Frances Fitzpatrick Wright, author of “You'd Never Be- 
lieve It,” lives in Gallatin, Tennessee, which she calls her 
favorite spot on earth. More than half of her life has been 
spent on farms, but, contrarily enough, she hates early rising. 
About eight years ago, she started writing “Lucy Ellen” 
stories for THe Amertcan Girt. These stories have since ap- 
peared in a book of the same name which proved so popular 
that Luey Ellen had a candy bar named after her! Ediacin 
Way Teale, author of “Citizens of a Waxen City” lives on 
Long Island where he has an “insect farm” planted with 
those trees, Howers, and shrubs which attract the insects he 
wishes to study. The beautiful photographie illustrations in 
Mr. Teale’s recent book, “Near Horizons, The Story of an 
Insect Garden,” prove him a wizard with a camera. Elizabeth 
Honness, author of the poem. “Spring Battle” was for eight 
years the managing editor of Tie Amerteay Girt. Tn private 
life she is Mrs, J. A. WeKaughan and has recently moved to 
‘hiladelphia where her husband is publicity director for the 
Lippineett publishing house. Many-sided in her talents, Miss 
Honness also paints and writes poems for magazines and 
hooks for children, Gertrude Howe, who is illustrating the 
current serial, “Meet the Malenes.” was born in the historic 
Mohawk Valley in New York. Mrs. Howe has illustrated many 
hooks for young people, and has had a one-man show of het 
water colors in New York City. She now lives in Irvington-On- 
Hudson with her family. Three daughters, aged fourteen, 
nine, and eight, are her severest critics, Catherine Cate 
Coblentz, author of “El Dorado.” lives in Washington, D. ©. 
and has interests which range from the study of glowworms to 
writing a book set in what we now call Greenland during 
1000 A.D. Mrs. Coblentz is many times an author— a recent 
hook of hers is “The Faleon of Erie the RedS” which was re- 
viewed in the November, 1942, issue of Tie American Girt. 
“EL Derado,” in this issue, is the last of a series of articles 
thout the legends which lured explorers and settlers to the 
New World. Phoebe Radcliffe, author of “Posture Magie.” 
was born in New York, and has lived in and areund that city 
ind in Switzerland, Mrs, Radeliffe is a contributer to many 
of the well known magazines. Her hobbies are amateur dra- 
matics and dancing in costume. One of her articles, “OQutwit 
that Fatigue.” has been reprinted for the use of the women 


employees in the R.C.A, Building in New York City, 


LUCY ELLEN SOLVES A PROBLEM 
BEFORE COMMENCEMENT—IN THE 


JUNE ISSUE 


Frances Fitzpatrick Wright brings back Lucy Ellen 
in a college story that will make you love that hero- 
ine all over again. You'll read how Lucy Ellen be- 
came an amateur antique hunter in a good cause 
at commencement time, and how she discovered the 
meaning of those grand old words, “Alma Mater.” 


Alia COMLNG Ww june 


Summer School for Woodland Babies. by 
Edwin Way Teale, an article about the babies of the 
wild and how they are taught by their experienced 
parents to find food and to protect themselves. .. . 
Bushy Beats the Band. by Edith Ballinger 
Price, a hilarious tale about Lofty’s struggles in try- 
ing to make a slide trombone sound like a band in- 
strument instead of a sick cow. Bushy, of course, 
helps considerably.... Button Your Coat With 
a Glass of Milk. by Randolph Bartlett, an article 
which tells some fascinating facts about plastics and 
how they’ll revolutionize American homes in the future. 
... Favorite Vegetable Recipes of the 
Teen Age Stars. by Helen Grigsby Doss, with 
timely tips on the preparation of unrationed foods. 





THESE POSSUM QUINTUPLETS WILL BE FEATURED IN 
“SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WOODLAND BABIES.” COMING IN 
THE JUNE ISSUE. PHOTOGRAPHS ARE BY THE AUTHOR 
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MERCUROCHROME 
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event Vnafeclion 


Au minor wounds should re- The color indicates the extent 
ceive first aid treatment. of application. 
Mercurochrome has many ad- Injuries are more promptly re- 
vantages for this purpose. ported because treatment is not 
The 2‘, solution is antisep- painful. 
tic, non-irritating, non-toxic in Apply Mercurochrome to all 
wounds, minor wounds. Do not fail to call 


Solutions keep indefinitely. a physician in more serious Cases. 
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(H. W. & D. Brand of dibrom-ox, uovescein-sodium) 
is accepted by the Council on Pharmacy and 


Chemistry of the American Medical Association. 
It has a background of 22 years’ clinical use. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








